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The UCLA Oral History Program: 

A Quarter Century of Achievement 


Innovation built on a tradition of excellence 
is the mark made by the active and aggressive 
UCLA Oral History Program, according to its 
current director, Dale E. Treleven. From its rudi¬ 
mentary beginnings in early 1959 with only two 
part-time employees, the Oral History Program 
has expanded steadily and today is staffed by 
three full-time employees and six part-time 
transcriber-typists, editors, and interviewers. 
Recording and processing methodologies have 
also been affected by technological change dur¬ 
ing the twenty-five year period. As a result of 
the strong leadership and devotion to quality 
that has always characterized its directors and 
staff, the Program has consistently maintained 
the rigorous standards expected of a research 
unit at a major academic institution. 

“These oral history interviews have an enor¬ 
mous potential value to all types of present and 
future researchers,” Treleven states. “That 
means interviewers must be good planners, be 
well-prepared, be precise questioners, and have 
‘sound-conscious’ ears and quick minds.” Long 
before the tape recorder is turned on, inter¬ 
viewers are required to spend long hours con¬ 
ducting research in primary and secondary 
sources. Treleven then reviews the research re¬ 
sults, discusses potential areas of questioning, 
trains or retrains interviewers in making high- 
quality sound recordings, and critiques each 
tape as interview sessions are completed. Addi¬ 
tional interviewers are hired on a contract basis 
in cases where they have a unique combination 
of background, knowledge, and skills relating to 
the past activities of an interviewee. Whether 



Program Director Dale Treleven discusses colloquium plans with 
Administrative Assistant Rebecca Torres. 


the interviewers are from the Oral History Pro¬ 
gram staff, or are working on a contract basis, 
Treleven insists on clear, distortion-free record¬ 
ings filled with substantive content. 

Technological changes have been and contin¬ 
ue to be a key factor in the development of the 
modern oral history movement. Treleven ex¬ 
plains that this movement began in the late 
1940s with bulky open-reel electromagnetic 
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At the word processor (from left to right): Rebecca Torres, Administrative Assistant; Cecilia Rothschild, GSLIS Intern; Julie Jenkins, Transcriber/ 
Typist; and Emmie Lim, Student Assistant. Not pictured: Tom Prchlik, Transcriber/Typist. 


recorders operated by interviewers who em¬ 
ployed ancient question and answer tech¬ 
niques. Those questioning techniques remain 
largely unchanged, although new technology in 
the form of the cassette recorder not only popu¬ 
larized but revolutionized oral history in the 
mid-1960s. “Now,” Treleven adds, “we’re inter¬ 
ested in seeing if new digital recording and stor¬ 
age systems bring efficiencies to match those of 
our word processing system.” 

From its beginning, the Oral History Program 
has grown within the University Library. It is 
administratively attached to the Department of 
Special Collections, which has a major respon¬ 
sibility for collecting and preserving such mate¬ 
rials as letters, diaries, and business records of 
individuals and institutions important in the 
development of Southern California. One-on- 
one oral history interviews in many cases com¬ 
plement the written record of events and activi¬ 
ties in the immediate past. 

A multidisciplinary faculty advisory com¬ 
mittee has guided the Program since its estab¬ 
lishment. The names of several past chairmen 
underscore the commitment to the Oral History 


Program from many areas of the university com¬ 
munity: Martin R. Huberty (irrigation and 
soils); John W. Caughey (history); Wayland D. 
Hand (folklore and mythology); and Blake R. 
Nevius (English), also a member of the first 
“guidance committee” created in 1958 to deter¬ 
mine the feasibility of beginning an oral history 
program at UCLA. Professor John H.M. Laslett 
of the History Department currently chairs the 
advisory committee and University Librarian 
Russell Shank serves as an ex-officio member. 

A major focus of the Oral History Program is 
the History of UCLA interview series, support¬ 
ed for many years by the Chancellor’s Office 
and Gold Shield. Since 1971, Gold Shield has 
supported interviews in the series, funded a 
student intern from the Graduate School of Li¬ 
brary and Information Science, and provided 
funds for occasional special projects. Various 
university departments have also contributed 
in the past, and continue to do so. The School of 
Dentistry, for instance, is currently supporting a 
nearly-completed interview with Dr. Reidar F. 
Sognnaes, its founding dean. Also in the final 
processing stages are interviews with nineteen 
close associates of the late nationally renowned 
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Reviewing a recently completed interview transcript (from left to right): Cheri Derby, Assistant Editor; Connie Bullock, Assistant Editor; Bernard 
Galm, Senior Editor; and Virginia “Patty” Carew, Assistant Editor. Not pictured: Richard Smith, Principal Editor. 


athletic director, J.D. Morgan. Interviewees 
from A to Y — William Ackerman to Charles D. 
Young — suggest reasons for Morgan’s success 
in building an athletic program of an excellence 
paralleling that of the academic programs. 

The Los Angeles Art Community, an inter¬ 
view series that will be discussed at the Oral 
History Program’s twenty-fifth anniversary col¬ 
loquium on April 7, also continues to command 
the attention of the Program’s staff. “Long be¬ 
fore the recent blossoming of contemporary art 
in Los Angeles,” states Treleven, “my predeces¬ 
sors in the Oral History Program were inter¬ 
viewing painters and sculptors along with cura¬ 
tors, dealers, and collectors who are a part of the 
art community. At this exciting moment we’re 
certainly going to continue interviews in this 
series so we can learn more about and preserve 
the ‘whys, hows, and whos’ of contemporary 
art.” 

Several fresh interview series have also been 
started, augmenting those in such areas as local 
history, water resources, Los Angeles politics 
and government, books and printing, and mo¬ 
tion pictures and television. A business entre¬ 


preneur series, inaugurated with funds from the 
Price Institute for Entrepreneurial Studies, in 
cooperation with the UCLA Graduate School of 
Management and the Oral History Program, will 
provide remembrances of risk-takers and deci¬ 
sion-makers who have played key roles in the 
economic development of Los Angeles and the 
West. The first interview, with Dr. Simon Ramo, 
is already underway and arrangements are be¬ 
ing made with other prospective interviewees. 
Additional series begun in recent years have 
resulted in interviews with black leaders in Los 
Angeles, civil liberties activists, and social re¬ 
formers. Mayor Thomas Bradley, a UCLA gradu¬ 
ate, writer and editor Carey McWilliams, a for¬ 
mer UCLA faculty member, and long-time radi¬ 
cal Dorothy Healey are all among those whose 
remembrances have been preserved by the Oral 
History Program. 

The calibre of leadership of the UCLA Oral His¬ 
tory Program has had an extremely influential 
effect, not only on the quality and diversity of 
the Program’s interview series, but also on the 
oral history movement as a whole. Due in large 
part to the efforts of a retired head of the Pro¬ 
gram, James V. Mink, the national Oral History 
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Association came into existence. In 1966, Mink, 
who was also University Archivist and Head of 
the Department of Special Collections, issued a 
call to oral historians from across the country to 
meet at the University of California Conference 
Center at Lake Arrowhead. That successful 
meeting led to the formation of the Association, 
which today consists of more than 1,300 mem¬ 
bers who gather annually to learn about new 
projects and techniques undertaken by oral his¬ 
torians from around the United States and else¬ 
where. Mink’s successors at UCLA have fol¬ 
lowed his lead in actively participating in the 


Oral History Association. Several have been 
elected to key positions in the organization, 
while others have served on various commit¬ 
tees, organized workshops or colloquia, and 
produced the association’s quarterly newsletter. 
More importantly for the preservation of sig¬ 
nificant pieces of the history of UCLA, Los An¬ 
geles, and Southern California, the fruits of the 
labors of Oral History Program leaders and staff 
have resulted in an extensive oral history col¬ 
lection, available for public use in the Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections of the University 
Research Library. 


UCLA Art Council Fellowship in Art Librarianship 


The UCLA Art Council is sponsoring the Art 
Council Fellowship in Art Librarianship at the 
UCLA Art Library. A program believed to be 
unique in the field, the six-week summer fel¬ 
lowship offers comprehensive experience to a 
promising newcomer interested in art librarian- 
ship. The fellowship carries a stipend of $3,000 
and provides travel expenses as needed up to 
$ 1 , 000 . 

Lanie Bernhard, Chairperson of the Art Coun¬ 
cil Program Committee, spearheaded the move 
to initiate this fellowship and she found strong 
support for her proposal from Judy Riley, Art 
Council President, and Sandra Rosenbaum, Art 
Council Library Chairperson. 

The chosen fellow will have the opportunity 
to become familiar with varied professional ac¬ 
tivities at the Art Library and will take an active 
part in its public service as a reference trainee. 
The fellow will pursue an independent project 
based on specific interests in art librarianship 
and will file a written report on the project with 
the Art Librarian before the last day of the fel¬ 
lowship. 

The fellow will make working visits to South¬ 
ern California academic, museum, and public 
libraries having an art emphasis and will attend 
local art events, particularly those with a bear¬ 
ing on the planned project. 

The fellowship will run from August 15 to 
September 26 to accommodate post-Olympic 


scheduling, although some time adjustment may 
be possible based on the convenience of the fel¬ 
low and Art Library personnel. Letters of appli¬ 
cation must be postmarked no later than Febru¬ 
ary 20 or presented to the Art Librarian in per¬ 
son at the Art Libraries Society of North 
America (ARLIS/NA) Conference in Cleveland 
at that time. More information about the fellow¬ 
ship is available at the Art Library. 

J.P.L. 
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Special Events to Mark Oral History Program’s Twenty-Fifth Year 


The UCLA Oral History Program, with more 
than three hundred interviews on the shelf 
since its start in 1959, will hold a twenty-fifth 
anniversary colloquium and dinner on Satur¬ 
day, April 7, 1984 at the Faculty Center. 

Entitled Images on Tape: The Oral Histories 
of UCLA and the Los Angeles Art Community, 
the afternoon colloquium is supported by Gold 
Shield, Alumnae of UCLA, and is funded in 
part by a grant from the California Council for 
the Humanities. Past Oral History Program in¬ 
terviewers and interviewees whose tape-re¬ 
corded discussions provide a wealth of person¬ 
al remembrance about the development of 
UCLA, Los Angeles, and Southern California, 
will be featured. 

In addition, the national Oral History Associ¬ 
ation will sponsor a breakfast in honor of the 
UCLA Oral History Program’s twenty-fifth year 
on April 7 at 8:30 a.m. at the Biltmore Hotel, site 
of the 1984 annual meeting of the Organization 
of American Historians from April 4-7. 

Information on registering for the free collo¬ 
quium, reserving dinner accommodations, and 
details about the Oral History Association 
breakfast can be obtained by calling Rebecca 
Torres of the Oral History Program at 825-4932. 


Oral History Colloquium and Dinner 

April 7, 1984 
UCLA Faculty Center 

2:00 p.m. — “The Oral History of UCLA” 

4:30 p.m. — “The Oral History of the Los 
Angeles Art Community” 

There will be an extended break between 
sessions for visiting the Mildred E. 
Mathias Botanical Garden, the Franklin 
D. Murphy Sculpture Garden, or the 
Richard Neutra exhibit at the Wight Art 
Gallery. 

6:30 p.m. — Cash bar and dinner. 

Remarks by Cullom Davis, 
President, Oral History 
Association. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
LOS ANGELES 
ORAL HISTORY PROGRAM 


IMAGES ON TAPE 


The Oral Histories of UCLA 
and 

The Los Angeles Art Community 



Saturday, April 7, 1984 
2:00 p.m. (Colloquium) 

6:30 p.m. (Reception and Dinner) 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
LOS ANGELES 
California Room, Faculty Center 
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Library Lecture Series Inaugurated 


When we heard that Martin Lowry would be 
spending the Fall quarter at UCLA under the 
auspices of the Center for Medieval & Renais¬ 
sance Studies and the Department of History, 
we had no idea of the range of his interests. We 
knew that he was an Oxford graduate with firsts, 
that he had written the definitive treatment of 
Aldus Manutius and his press, and that he was 
associated with the history department at the 
University of Warwick. What we didn’t know 
was what a dynamo he would be. During the 
Fall quarter he conducted two graduate semi¬ 
nars, delivered at least two major papers at in¬ 
ternational symposiums on campus, presented 
a seminal and revisionist lecture putting 
Nicolaus Jenson, another Venetian printer, in 
proper perspective for the first time. In between 
he managed some research at the Huntington, 
provided the Department of Special Collections 
with invaluable and lasting assistance develop¬ 
ing the Ahmanson-Murphy Aldine, Giunta, and 
Early Venetian Printing Collections, and gener¬ 
ally made himself indispensable. It’s easy to un¬ 
derstand why things were so quiet in England 
last year. 

It also turned out that one of Mr. Lowry’s un¬ 
cles was Malcolm Lowry, whose Under the Vol¬ 
cano, when it was published in 1947, was re¬ 
viewed as a “work of a genius.” Another review¬ 
er remarked on Malcolm Lowry’s ‘‘superb vigor 
and dash.” It would seem that these qualities 
run in the Lowry family. 



And so, on December 15, 1983, Professor 
Lowry’s talk, ‘‘Malcolm Lowry & the House of 
Atreus,” chronicled the personalities and ac¬ 
tivities of members of the Lowry family to an 
appreciative audience of faculty, staff, and 
Friends of the UCLA Library, gathered in the 
Reading Room of the Department of Special 
Collections. This is the first in what we hope 
will be a series of lectures relating to materials 
held in the University Library collections. 

J.D., R.B.G. 


Management Library Receives Grant 


The Management Library has received a grant 
of $9,700 to purchase library materials on the 
topic of Japan-U.S. business relations. The 
grant, administered by the Graduate School of 
Management, was awarded by the Japan-U.S. 
Friendship Commission. Half the funds award¬ 
ed to the Library were from the Commission and 
the other half were matched by the GSM Pacific 
Basin Economic Study Center. A total of twelve 
grants were awarded; the total amount of funds 
available from the Commission and from agen¬ 
cies matching their contribution was $100,000. 


The Management Library will utilize the 
funds to expand its holdings in the subject of 
Japan-U.S. business relations. Currently pub¬ 
lished materials will be collected on a more 
comprehensive basis and retrospective titles 
also will be identified and added, providing 
greater depth to the Library’s collection. Upon 
completion of the project, a bibliography of the 
Management Library’s holdings on the subject 
will be published. 

R.B. 
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Library Staff in Print and Program 


Diane Bisom of the ORION User Services Of¬ 
fice is the recipient of a 3M/JMRT Professional 
Development Grant. The grant will help finance 
attendance at the American Library Associa¬ 
tion’s 1984 Annual Conference in Dallas this 
June. The purpose of this grant is to encourage 
professional development and participation by 
new librarians in the American Library Associ¬ 
ation and the Junior Members Round Table 
(JMRT). The grant is sponsored by 3M’s Safety 
and Security Systems Division which markets 
“Tattle-Tape” Book Detection Systems. Ms. 
Bisom was chosen, along with two other win¬ 
ners, from a nationwide pool of applicants, and 
will be honored by both 3M and JMRT at the 
Annual Conference. 

Louise Darling, Biomedical Librarian and 
Adjunct Professor of Library and Information 
Science, Emerita, is editor of Volumes I and II of 
the revised and enlarged fourth edition of the 
projected three-volume Handbook of Medical 
Library Practice (Medical Library Association). 

Joyce Pellerano Ludmer recently returned 
from a trip to Italy where she represented the 
Library at the opening of the exhibition of 
Leonardo’s Last Supper and attended planning 
meetings for the UCLA Council for Leonardo 
Studies. She searched for books and materials 
for the Library on the Macchiaoli, Italian im¬ 
pressionist painters (1850-1900); the Wight Gal¬ 
lery is planning an exhibit of their work, with 
Ms. Ludmer acting as consultant. Ms. Ludmer 
also interviewed editors and did research on the 
history and development of three art journals, 
Arte Veneta, Paragone, and Storia dell’Arte, as 
preparation for essays she has been invited to 
contribute to International Art Journals to be 
published by Greenwood Press next year. 

Dr. Russell Shank, University Librarian, has 
been invited to serve for a fourth term on the 
World Book Editorial Advisory Board through 
November, 1984. Dr. Shank was also elected 
Chairperson of the Board of Trustees for OCLC 
for the year beginning December 20, 1983. 

Gloria Werner, Associate University Librar¬ 
ian for Technical Services, and Dean Robert 
Hayes of the Graduate School of Library and 
Information Science have both contributed pa¬ 


pers to a Symposium published in the October 
1983 issue of the Bulletin of the Medical Library 
Association, discussing the report Academic 
Information in the Academic Health Sciences 
Center: Roles for the Library in Information 
Management. Ms. Werner’s paper describes 
“Implications for University Libraries” (p. 417- 
419); Dean Hayes’s paper discusses “Manpower 
issues: implications for training and retraining 
of librarians” (p. 427-432). Ms. Werner has also 
contributed an article to the October 1983 issue 
of the DLA Bulletin, published by the System- 
wide Division of Library Automation. Entitled, 
“ORION, the UCLA Library’s online informa¬ 
tion system,” Ms. Werner’s article is part of a 
new series that will describe automation efforts 
on various University of California campuses. 

Several members of the Library staff received 
recognition for their assistance to the author of 
the recently published illustrated catalogue 
raisonne, The Engravings of Eric Gill (Welling¬ 
borough: Christopher Skelton, 1983). In the ac¬ 
knowledgements, Mr. Skelton writes, “The fine 
Gill holdings at the William Andrews Clark Me¬ 
morial Library at UCLA, besides being the 
source of most of my Gill information, are sup¬ 
ported by a collection of fine printing and press 
books invaluable for background material. The 
atmosphere of helpful accessibility fostered by 
John Bidwell and others of the staff added to 
the pleasures of working there. Their store of 
wood-blocks has provided several prints in co¬ 
operation with the expert press-work of Patrick 
Reagh.” Mr. Skelton also acknowledges “spe¬ 
cial helpers,” including “James Davis, whose 
kindness knows no bounds, for his help on my 
American journeys so vital to the task, and for 
his expert librarianship, so fruitfully in evi¬ 
dence throughout this book.” 
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Current Library Exhibitions 


In the University Research Library (Main Lob¬ 
by): “ The Fairest Flower:” The Accademia 
della Crusca b 1 the Rise of European Linguistic 
National Consciousness. On display through 
February 29. 

In the University Research Library (Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections): Selections from 
the Ahmanson-Murphy Aldine, Giunta & Early 
Venetian Printing Collections. On display 
through February 29. 

In the College Library: The Los Angeles Olym¬ 
pic Games and UCLA Olympians. On display 
from January 3 through February 12, March 12 
through April 27, and May 30 through August 
31. Rounce & Coffin Club Western Books Exhi¬ 
bition, showcasing the best books published in 
1983 by Western publishers. On display from 
February 13 through March 9. The 36th Annual 
Robert B. Campbell Student Book Collection 
Competition, 1984 Award Winners. On display 
from April 30 through May 26. 


University of California 
UCLA Librarian 
Administrative Office 
University of California Library 
Los Angeles, California 90024 


In the Art Library: Ancient Peruvian Ceramic 
Styles, works from the collection of the Muse¬ 
um of Cultural History. On display through 
March 16. Yugoslav Art Books: Vigor and Diver¬ 
sity. Exhibit opens on January 23. Visit under 
the guidance of Professor Nathan Shapira, 
UCLA Art Department, on January 26 from 2:00 
to 3:00. 

In the Biomedical Library: Black Americans in 
Medicine: A Salute in Honor of Black History 
Month. On display through March 26. 

In the William Andrews Clark Memorial Li¬ 
brary: Certainty of Words and Purity of Phrase: 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century Strictures 
on the English Language. On display through 
February 29. (For hours of admittance, please 
call the Clark Library at (213) 731-8529.) 

In the Education & Psychology Library: Amer¬ 
ica Looks at its Schools. On display through 
March 31. 
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Leonardo: A New Look at His Influence 






Study for the Apostle James the Greater [250 x 170 mm.], red chalk and pen and ink. One of the most expressive of the twenty 
preparatory drawings in The Last Supper exhibition, Leonardo’s study for the Apostle James is an impressionistic portrait. The 
finished Figure has wide open, outstretched arms but the body and head are held at the same angle as the drawing. In the mural, James’s 
facial features are as yet unrestored, hidden, or perhaps lost forever. But the detailed drawing helps us fill in the sensitive downward 
gaze, parted lips and gentle fragile quality that Leonardo gave this apostle. In the left lower corner are architectural studies probably 
for the proposed beautification of the corner towers of the Sforza Castle or plans for the Palazzo Carmagnola in Milan, the modern 
“Broletto” that Lodovico Sforza had given in 1491 to his mistress Cecilia Gallerani, Leonardo’s “Lady with an Ermine.” Early 
collector’s number ‘.44.’ 
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Carlo Pedretti Provides Stimulus for Exhibitions: 

Holdings from the Belt Library Displayed in Naples and Rome 


[A red chalk drawing of a “Horse’s Head in Pro¬ 
file to the Left, After the Antique” done ca. 1510 
by Francesco Melzi, Leonardo’s pupil and heir, 
and a rare copy of Leonardo’s Treatise on Paint¬ 
ing in a variant first Italian edition printed in 
Naples, 1723?/1733, are two holdings from the 
Elmer Belt Library of Vinciana that were on 
view in the exhibition entitled “Leonardo and 
‘Leonardismo’ in Naples and Rome.” (This ex¬ 
hibit opened at the Capodimonte Museum in 
Naples on November 21, 1983, and at the 
Palazzo Venezia in Rome on January 6, 1984.)] 

During the last two years, the Italian art world 
has celebrated the quincentenary of Leonardo’s 
move from Florence to Milan in 1482 and his 
productive stay there until the fall of the Sforza 
dynasty in 1499. The intensive program of art 
exhibitions, lecture series, and festive events 
concluded this winter with two major art exhi¬ 
bitions, culminating with a new look at Leo¬ 
nardo’s influence felt in Naples and Rome at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. Professor 
Carlo Pedretti, distinguished member of the 
UCLA Department of Art, Design, and Art His¬ 
tory for the past twenty-five years, provided the 
impetus and stimulus for many of the cele¬ 
bratory activities. His recent findings, hypoth¬ 
eses, and reconstructions featured in these two 
exhibitions sparked new critical debates and re¬ 
vived old ones in the scholarly world of 
Leonardo studies. 

The exhibition of The Last Supper with Pre¬ 
paratory Studies from the Royal Library at 
Windsor Castle opened with great fanfare in 
Milan on October 12, 1983. National newspa¬ 
pers, including Corriere della Sera and II 
Giorno, featured front page headline stories and 
photographs describing the return of the twenty 
preparatory drawings to be exhibited for the 
first time in 500 years close to the mural for 
which they were drawn. Italian President 
Sandro Pertini and other well-known figures in 
the political and industrial worlds attended the 
gala opening. (The Olivetti Corporation spon¬ 
sored the exhibition, the publication of the ex¬ 
hibition catalogue written by Carlo Pedretti, 
and the entire restoration process for The Last 
Supper.) 

In his documented, fully illustrated cata¬ 
logue, Professor Pedretti discusses the twenty 




Francesco Melzi. " Horse's Head in Profile to the Lett, After the 
Antique" 112 x 13 in.], red chalk on yellowish paper, irregularly cut 
(ca. 1510). Elmer Belt Library of Vinciana. 


preparatory drawings. He notes that “this 
unique opportunity calls for a reconsideration 
of the character and function [of these draw¬ 
ings] to establish which are by Leonardo and 
which are by pupils.” He decides that it is time 
to ask “the final question- • • • Do the drawings 
gathered here provide evidence of Leonardo’s 
having employed assistants? The answer is 
yes.” Pedretti goes on to discuss in detail the 
problem of pupils’ participation which, for the 
time being, he decides to keep within the con¬ 
text of The Last Supper. “For Leonardo,” 
Pedretti tells us, “ . . . all this is done with 
drawings which then can be translated into 
paintings by pupils, i.e. creati, the master’s cre¬ 
ations.” Pedretti cites contemporary docu¬ 
ments and Leonardo’s own writings from these 
years. (In one note Leonardo mentions feeding 
six men for thirty-six months and in another he 
alludes to the two Masters he must pay.) He 
scrutinizes Leonardo’s preparatory drawings 
and those of his pupils and comes to the star¬ 
tling conclusion that Leonardo drew preparato¬ 
ry studies for the work but “ ... it was up to the 
students to carry it out in paint.” (Leonardo: 
Studies for the Last Supper from the Royal Li¬ 
brary at Windsor Castle, Olivetti, 1983, pp. 38, 
44, 45.) 
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This lively and much discussed catalogue 
was ready on the opening night of the exhibition 
and was given as a gift to those who had re¬ 
ceived the coveted invitations. Guests arrived 
that evening and walked past a cordon of honor 
guards in colorful uniforms into the cloistered 
garden of Santa Maria delle Grazie. High above 
the cloister, open to the clear night sky, shone 
the recently restored cupola designed by 
Donato Bramante in 1492. Guests found their 
way through the Great Cloister, drawn past ta¬ 
bles of champagne and hors d’oeuvres, into the 
side door, an anteroom, and finally were 
ushered into the carefully lit Refectory to view 
The Last Supper. (The masterwork remains 
shadowy and dark except for the restored right 
side which shimmers with a luminosity of color, 
texture, and new details that have been gradual¬ 
ly surfacing under the restorer’s hand.) For a 
close examination, guests walked next to the 
mural on a high wooden scaffold and then 
moved to the center of the Refectory to view the 
drawings, both recto and verso, and to read the 
detailed didactic materials, looking up to The 
Last Supper itself for comparison. 

The Last Supper would have remained com¬ 
pletely in shadow, suffering the effects of the 
experimental materials originally used, ravaged 
by lack of care and the three or four poor restora¬ 
tions inflicted on it through the centuries, were 
it not for the restoration underway since 1976 
by Dr. Pnin Brambilla Barcillon. Dr. Brambilla 
estimates that the work can go faster now and 
expects it will take four to five years to complete 
this painstaking restoration. (She will be a guest 
scholar at the J. Paul Getty Research Center for 
the Arts and Humanities this spring and is 
scheduled to give a lecture there on }une 21.) 

The opening of the exhibition on “Leonardo 
and ‘Leonardismo’ in Naples and Rome’’ at the 
Capodimonte Museum in Naples also drew 
wide coverage in Italian newspapers and jour¬ 
nals as a notable event in the artistic and cultur¬ 
al world. The exhibition explored the theme of 
the diffusion of Leonardo’s style and influence 
in the Kingdom of Naples under the Aragon rule 
in the early 1500s. President Pertini and other 
notables from the Italian government attended 
the gala opening on November 22, 1983. 

The exhibition catalogue, densely packed 
with information, was edited by Alessandro 
Vezzosi with the collaboration of fifteen schol¬ 


ars in the field and with introductory texts by 
Carlo Pedretti. The detailed volume provides 
added fuel to recent critical debates and rekin¬ 
dles older dialogues. Discussion is revived on 
the sensitive portrait of “La Scapiliata” 
(Pinacoteca di Parma, ca. 1508, see illustration). 
Pedretti feels this subtle work must be tied to 
the Leonardo painting in the Gonzaga collec¬ 
tions in Mantua that a 1627 inventory refers to 
as “testa di una donna scapiliata” (head of a 
woman with tousled hair). In another essay, 
Pedretti develops the case he made last year for 
an exhibit held in Vinci; he points to evidence 
that the “Madonna of the Yarnwinder” held in 
the Buccleuch Collection must be an original 
Leonardo possibly done with the collaboration 
of Cesare da Sesto. One of Leonardo’s most 
prized pupils in Milan, Cesare da Sesto was 
known to have travelled south in the early 
1500s. His major work, the “Adoration of the 
Magi,” is held in the Capodimonte Museum col¬ 
lection. Undoubtedly, the spread of Leonardo’s 
ideas through the Italian Mezzogiorno in the 
early sixteenth century is due in great part to 
Cesare da Sesto’s travels. Other essays take up 
other aspects of the large exhibition. A reading 
of the catalogue reveals that the organizers of 
this exhibition clearly wished to explore every 
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element of the theme of the show from all schol¬ 
arly points of view. 

The impetus in Leonardo studies continues 
to grow at a lively pace. The National Gallery of 
Art in Washington, D.C. has just finished exhib¬ 
iting the Preliminary Drawings for The Last 
S upper. The Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York City is now showing a selection of 
fifty anatomical drawings by Leonardo from the 


Royal Library at Windsor Castle, in conjunction 
with sixty anatomical Renaissance prints. And 
in May 1984, another major Leonardo exhibi¬ 
tion opens at the Palazzo Vecchio in Florence, 
featuring fifty Horse Studies from the Royal Col¬ 
lection at Windsor Castle, an event coinciding 
with the publication of Carlo Pedretti’s land¬ 
mark corpus of Leonardo’s Horse Studies. 

J.P.L. 


Some Historical Notes 


It was the year 1482 when Lorenzo the 
Magnificent sent Leonardo da Vinci on a diplo¬ 
matic mission to Milan from Florence. The thir¬ 
ty-year-old artist bore with him a special gift for 
the new Duke of Milain, Lodovico Sforza, known 
as “II Moro.” The gift was a silver lyre that 
Leonardo himself had fashioned in the form of a 
horse’s head, “cosa bizzarra e nuova ...” (a 
bizarre and novel object) Vasari tells us in his 
Lives of the Artists, and an instrument that 
Leonardo played with virtuosity. Leonardo de¬ 
cided to remain in Milan and sought work at the 
Sforza Court. In his now famous letter to II 
Moro, Leonardo recommends himself as a mili¬ 
tary engineer, an architect, and lastly, almost 
offhandedly, as a sculptor and painter as good as 
anyone. 

The seventeen years he spent in Milan were 
remarkably productive: he worked on The Last 
Supper; the first version of the Virgin of the 
Rocks, now in the Louvre; a Madonna for a gift 
from Lodovico Sforza to Mattia Corvinus, King 
of Hungary; the Lady with an Ermine, a portrait 
of Cecilia Gallerani, Lodovico’s mistress; his 
first studies for the monumental equestrian stat¬ 
ue of Lodovico; preliminary studies and a 
wooden model for the Tiberio of the Duomo in 
Milan; and his first dated anatomical studies. 
And these are only a few of the projects he 
undertook. But his stay in Lombardy came to an 
abrupt halt with the fall of the Sforza in Septem¬ 
ber 1499 and the triumphal entry into Milan of 
Louis XII on October 6,1499. The King returned 
to France a month later, leaving behind his gov¬ 
erning representatives, including the Count of 
Luxembourg, Louis of Ligny. 

Leonardo left Milan in December. He is 
known to have travelled to Venice via Mantua 


on his way back home to Florence. The so- 
called “Ligny Memorandum” (C.A. 669 r; ex. 
247 r-a) contains a notation written by Leonardo 
in 1499 that alludes to “Ilopanna” (Naples) and 
gives the impression that he had considered a 
trip south to Rome and Naples with the Count of 
Luxembourg, Louis of Ligny. Although there is 
no evidence that the trip was actually taken, 
this clue led to the recent realization that artists 
from Leonardo’s circle had travelled from the 
North to Rome and Naples, bringing Leonardo’s 
touch and style to the Mezzogiorno as early as 
1500. 

J.P.L. 
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S. Charles Lee Honored 


Distinguished Los Angeles architect S. 
Charles Lee was the guest of honor at a recep¬ 
tion and exhibition attended by more than 200 
friends and colleagues on the evening of Febru¬ 
ary 8. On display in the Graduate School of Ar¬ 
chitecture & Urban Planning and the AUP Li¬ 
brary were selected working drawings, paint¬ 
ings, plans, and photographs of buildings Lee 
designed in the 1920s through the 1940s. The 
exhibited architectural materials were but a 
small portion of the voluminous personal ar¬ 
chive that Lee recently donated to the UCLA 
Library. 

The festive event was organized by the Gradu¬ 
ate School of Architecture & Urban Planning, 
the AUP Library, and the Department of Special 
Collections. Samuel Aroni, Acting Dean of the 
Graduate School, began the wine and cheese 
reception by welcoming S. Charles Lee and his 
family and thanking Lee for his generosity and 
kindness in choosing the UCLA Library as the 
custodian of his collection. Ruth B. Gibbs, As¬ 
sociate University Librarian for Research & 
Instructional Services, also spoke briefly, not¬ 
ing in particular that the Lee collection repre¬ 
sents an invaluable source of research materials 
for present and future scholars and comple¬ 
ments other collections held by the Library. 

The podium was then turned over to Lee, 
who, to the delight of the guests, spoke of his 
early days in Southern California and his break 
into the architecture industry. Lee was born in 
Chicago in 1899 and migrated to Los Angeles in 
1922. His first job was with a real estate devel¬ 
oper who was selling lots along Wilshire Boule¬ 
vard; Lee’s assignment was to draw architectur¬ 
al plans for houses for a fee of $100. Within a 
few years, Lee’s career advanced rapidly. He re¬ 
called designing numerous apartment build¬ 
ings, including one of the first to be equipped 
with electric refrigerators instead of iceboxes. 
His first theater project, the Tower Theater at 8th 
and Broadway in downtown Los Angeles, re¬ 
quired thirty-seven building code variances and 
was one of the first theaters to be built for the 
“talkies.” The Fox Wilshire Theater in Beverly 
Hills, another of Lee’s creations, represented 
his introduction of Art Deco into theater design. 
Lee went on to design more than 400 theaters 
around the world, including the Los Angeles 
Theater, the Lakewood, the Pickwick, and the 



From left to right: Cliff May, Cliff May & Associates; the 
guest of honor, S. Charles Lee; and Samuel Aroni, Acting 
Dean of the Graduate School of Architecture & Urban Plan¬ 
ning. 

Bruin, and is particularly distinguished for his 
Art Deco design. Lee also has more than 5,000 
commercial buildings to his credit, including 
two of his finest Art Deco works, the Max Factor 
Building in Hollywood and the Wurlitzer 
Building in Cincinnati. 

After the formal portion of the reception end¬ 
ed, guests were free to continue their close ex¬ 
amination of the exhibited materials and ex¬ 
change personal remarks with Lee. 

Today, at the age of 84, Lee is still extremely 
active in the architecture and real estate devel¬ 
opment industries. In addition, he has served as 
the Consul of Panama since 1974 and has been 
the treasurer of the Los Angeles Consular Corps 
for the past several years, as well as being on the 
board of directors of numerous other philan¬ 
thropic organizations. Lee also finds time to de¬ 
vote to his many hobbies, including interna¬ 
tional class backgammon and the breeding of 
Koi fish. As for today’s architecture, Lee feels it 
is too stark and similar and welcomes the origi¬ 
nality that is beginning to reappear in architec¬ 
tural design. 

The S. Charles Lee collection will be housed 
in the Department of Special Collections in the 
University Research Library. Department staff 
are currently processing the materials and esti¬ 
mate that an inventory list of the collection will 
be completed in six months. 

J.G. 
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Student Book Collection Competition 


Book collectors and book lovers — it’s that 
exciting time of year! Once again, UCLA stu¬ 
dent book collectors are being invited to partici¬ 
pate in the Library’s 36th Annual Robert B. 
Campbell Student Book Collection Competi¬ 
tion. Prizes to be awarded total $675, including 
two $150 prizes to undergraduate students, two 
$150 prizes to graduate students, and two spe¬ 
cial prizes for undergraduates only - $50 from 
the Library Staff Association and $25 from the 
College Library staff. Each finalist will receive, 
courtesy of the University of California Press, 
its 1983 facsimile edition of Herman Melville’s 
Moby Dick, designed by Andrew Hoyem with 
illustrations by Barry Mosher. 

Robert B. Campbell, retired Westwood book 
dealer and the pioneer bookseller to UCLA, es¬ 
tablished the competition at UCLA in 1949. Mr. 
and Mrs. Campbell, the Friends of the UCLA 
Library, the Southern California Chapter of the 
Antiquarian Booksellers Association of Amer¬ 
ica, the Atlantic Richfield Company, and the 
Rand Corporation, as well as the Library Staff 
Association and the College Library staff, are 


sponsoring this year’s competition. 

Each entrant in the competition must submit 
an annotated bibliography of the collection, 
with a short statement on how and why their 
collection was assembled, and an annotated list 
of up to ten additional titles that the contestant 
would like to add in the future. Each collection 
is limited to fifty items. Brochures describing 
the contest entry rules are available in the var¬ 
ious campus libraries. Entries must be submit¬ 
ted by April 16, and the final judging and pre¬ 
sentation of awards will take place on May 3 in 
the Department of Special Collections of the 
University Research Library. 

Questions concerning the competition may 
be directed to the members of the Student Book 
Collection Committee: Barbara Edelson, Re¬ 
serve Section, Biomedical Library; Kaarina 
Flint, Reference Department, University Re¬ 
search Library; Tom Fry, College Librarian; and 
Ray Soto (Chair), Reference Section, College Li¬ 
brary. 

K.F. 


Biomedical Library’s Special Collections 


Monies provided by the Franklin E. Murphy 
Endowment Fund make possible a dynamic 
program of rare purchases in the History and 
Special Collections Division of the Biomedical 
Library, and 1983 was a year in which the gener¬ 
ous support of the endowment enabled the Li¬ 
brary to add many exciting volumes to the col¬ 
lection. Four of these books are particularly 
noteworthy and are briefly described here. 

The first is Girolamo Fracastoro’s Syphilis 
sive morbus gallicus of 1530. This is the first 
edition of the work describing the new disease 
then sweeping Europe. The work itself is in the 
form of a long poem and tells the story of a 
young shepherd who, by angering the gods, is 
visited with a terrible affliction. The title refers 
to the “morbus gallicus,” or the French disease, 
as the Italians liked to call it; it is amusing to 
know that the French, in a similar manner, as¬ 
cribed the disease to the Italians. However, the 
popularity of Fracastoro’s work was such that 
people began, somewhat jokingly, to refer to the 
disease by the shepherd’s name, Syphilis, and 


eventually the name became eponymously 
linked to the disease. The Biomedical Library’s 
copy of the Fracastoro is an extremely attractive 
one, bound in an absolutely unrestored contem¬ 
porary binding and bearing contemporary own¬ 
ership inscriptions; it is unusual to find the 
work in so fine a state. 

A second notable purchase is Giacomo 
Berengario da Carpi’s Tractatus cle fractura 
calve, sive cranei of 1518. This is also an ex¬ 
tremely rare work and is possibly the earliest 
sixteenth-century treatise dealing solely with 
injuries to the brain. As such, it is an important 
addition to the history of neuroscience holdings 
in the History and Special Collections Division. 
Berengario, whose dates are circa 1460 to 1530, 
was as a boy a pupil of Aldus Manutius, and 
thus the acquisition of this treatise nicely com¬ 
plements the Department of Special Collec¬ 
tion’s holdings of Aldine imprints. Today, 
Berengario is considered to be one of the great¬ 
est anatomists between Mondino and Vesalius, 
and was one of the first anatomists to substitute 
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drawings from nature for traditional schemata. 
How this particular treatise came to be written 
is interesting. In 1517 Lorenzo de Medici, the 
Duke of Urbino, suffered an occipital skull frac¬ 
ture from a gunshot wound he received in bat¬ 
tle. Berengario was one of the physicians called 
to his bedside, and though he did not operate, 
he was entrusted with the post-operative treat¬ 
ment of Lorenzo. In order to prove he knew 
more about head fractures than his colleagues, 
Berengario wrote this work and dedicated it to 
Lorenzo. Our copy of the book, which is crisp 
and clean, has very striking illustrations of the 
trephining instruments in use at the time and 
also contains the famous illustration of a man’s 
head with a view of the brain and its supposed 
three ventricles. 

Our third exciting purchase is a very rare in- 
cunabulum: Arnaldus of Villanova’s Brevia- 
ri um practice medicinae of 1485. Only three 
other copies of this work are known in North 
America and all three are on the East Coast. One 
extraordinary feature of the Biomedical Li¬ 
brary’s copy is the presence of nearly forty 
pages of contemporary manuscript additions by 
one or more practicing German physicians, 
making the volume an especially valuable 
source for original research. Study will tell us 
something of the daily concerns of physicians 
in fifteenth-century Germany and something 
about the transmission of Italian medical 
knowledge, via northern Italian printers, to Ger¬ 
many. Entirely uncut, the book is bound in an 
unusually attractive and interesting binding 
consisting of two manuscript leaves from a mid¬ 
twelfth-century codex. In addition, the pres¬ 
ence of inscriptions and book plates within the 
volume provides us with a remarkably complete 
provenance. 
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Woodcut of surgical instruments used in brain surgery from 
Berengario da Carpi’s Tractatus de fractura calve of 1518. 

A final noteworthy acquisition of the past 
year is Volcher Coiter’s Externa rum et inter- 
narum principalium humani corporis partium 
tabulae of 1573. Coiter (1534-1576) was a stu¬ 
dent of Fallopius and Eustachius and physician 
to the city of Nuremberg. This book, a noted 
rarity and Coiter’s most famous work, consists 
of eight different texts, each of which adds sig¬ 
nificantly to our holdings. For example, the vol¬ 
ume contains the first monograph on the anato¬ 
my and physiology of the ear, important early 
redactions of Vesalius, and the first treatise on 
the skeletal growth of the human foetus. 


The acquisition of each of these outstanding 
books represented a purchase of opportunity, as 
none of them can be expected to appear on the 
market again in the near future, and certainly 
not such splendid and unusual copies. The Li¬ 
brary is indeed fortunate that the Murphy En¬ 
dowment fund provided the opportunity for the 
acquisition of these magnificent books. 

V.S. 
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ORION Update 


Public ORION Terminals 

Effective with the beginning of the Winter 
Quarter, access to ORION via terminals in 
campus libraries has been expanded from 
twelve to fourteen terminals. Four terminals are 
now available in the University Research Li¬ 
brary lobby area, two in the College Library, two 
in the Biomedical Library, and one each in the 
Architecture & Urban Planning, Chemistry, 
Education & Psychology, Engineering & Math¬ 


ematical Sciences, Law, and Management Li¬ 
braries. 

As a result of recent programming efforts de¬ 
signed to reduce online costs, public ORION 
terminals are now available for a total of 250 
hours per month rather than 125 hours per 
month at each of the above terminals. At most 
locations ORION is now available during select¬ 
ed evening and weekend hours in addition to 
daytime hours on weekdays. 
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For up-to-date information on the schedule of 
ORION hours in each library, consult the online 
HELP TERMINALS listing on ORION. 

New WYLBUR Exec 

In response to many requests for a way to save 
or list the results of ORION searches from 
UCLA Office of Academic Computing (OAC) 
users with ORION accounts, the Library and 
OAC have developed a new WYLBUR exec 
which is available to WYLBUR users. (An exec 
is an easy-to-use procedure which may be in¬ 
voked from a WYLBUR terminal session.) The 
Library’s new exec, called DO ORION, enables 
users to search the ORION database and either 
print the resulting records for books and jour¬ 
nals, or save the records in a WYLBUR card 
format dataset for later viewing or printing. The 


exec is available only from WYLBUR (not from 
ORION) and can therefore be used only by OAC 
users who have WYLBUR access. The exec is 
not available from any of the public ORION ter¬ 
minals in campus libraries. 

The ORION exec was announced in the No¬ 
vember/December issue of OAC’s publication 
Perspective (v.7, no.11-12, p.5-6). The an¬ 
nouncement contains complete instructions for 
using the exec. Copies of Perspective are avail¬ 
able from the OAC Office of User Relations in 
4302 Math Sciences Addition, 825-7548. Users 
who need assistance with the exec may seek it 
from OAC’s consultants during regular walk-in 
and telephone consulting hours; the consulting 
schedule is published in each issue of Perspec¬ 
tive. 

G.W. 


Current Library Exhibitions 


In the University Research Library (Main Lob¬ 
by and Department of Special Collections): Se¬ 
lections from the Neutra Archive, on display 
through May 31; an exhibit in conjunction with 
the Museum of Modern Art retrospective “The 
Architecture of Richard Neutra: From Interna¬ 
tional Style to California Modern’’ in the Wight 
Art Gallery, March 20 through May 13. 

In the College Library: The Los Angeles Olym¬ 
pic Games and UCLA Olympians. On display 
from March 12 through April 27 and June 1 
through August 31. The 36th Annual Robert B. 
Campbell Student Book Collection Competi¬ 
tion, 1984 Award Winners. On display from 
May 4 through May 31. 

In the Biomedical Library: Flowers of Fashion: 
Botanical Influence on Costume in the 18th 
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Century, featuring textiles from the Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art. On display from April 2 
through June 15. 

In the William Andrews Clark Memorial Li¬ 
brary: Publishers’ Cloth Bindings U.S.A. 1890 - 
1910, From the Collection of John Espey and 
Charles Gullians. On display through April 20. 
(For hours of admittance, please call the Clark 
Library at (213) 731-8529.) 

In the Education & Psychology Library: Amer¬ 
ica Looks at its Schools. On display through 
May 1. 

In the Rubsamen Music Library: Musical 
Manuscripts in Facsimile Editions. On display 
through April 30. 
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A view of Spring Street looking north from First Street, about 1885, from Harris Newmark’s Sixty Years in Southern California, 
1853-1913. 


The Friends of the UCLA Library are pleased 
to announce the establishment of a publishing 
fund, the purpose of which is to issue worthy 
works dealing with the history and culture of 
the Los Angeles area. The Friends hope to bring 
forth, like the fortunate scribe in Matthew, the 
old and the new, and make available both books 
not hitherto published and books which have 
been published but which have gone out of 
print. The fund itself has been established by 
generous donations from Harris Newmark II, 
Harris Newmark III, Mrs. Justin Scharff, Theo¬ 
dore Weisman, and Jake Zeitlin. The Friends are 
extremely grateful to these donors and believe 
that their contributions will initiate a program 


of publications which will be sustained for 
years to come. 

The first work to appear under the aegis of the 
new fund will be a reprinting (from the fourth 
edition) of the classic study, Sixty Years in 
Southern California: 1853-1913, by Harris 
Newmark. For its wealth of detail about Los 
Angeles’s early history, this book is a historical 
document of unparalleled importance and live¬ 
liness. Having already exhausted four editions 
and having just gone out of print, Newmark’s 
work chronicles the growth of Los Angeles from 
an adobe community of approximately ten 
thousand inhabitants to a metropolis of over 
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half a million citizens. An immigrant from West 
Prussia, Newmark arrived in Los Angeles in 
1853, at the age of nineteen, and, in the years 
following, rose to the position of one of the 
young city’s leading figures. A successful mer¬ 
chant, he was instrumental in securing a com¬ 
mercial independence for the city at a time 
when its businesses often operated in the shad¬ 
ow of the powerful financial interests in San 
Francisco. A thoughtful philanthropist, he did 
much to bring a cultural identity to the commu¬ 
nity at a period when its amusements and pas¬ 
times principally involved firearms, alcohol, 
and vigilante organizations. It is appropriate to 
note here that, among his many other services to 
Los Angeles, Newmark was one of the founders 
of its Public Library. 

Aside from its virtues as a historical docu¬ 
ment, Sixty Years in Southern California is full 
of odd facts and memorable anecdotes. For in¬ 
stance, Newmark relates that Heinrich Schlie- 
mann, stirred by the discovery of gold, visited 
California in 1850 and actually became an 
American citizen. Schliemann did not, inciden¬ 
tally, find gold himself, though when he subse¬ 
quently went looking for Troy he had better 
luck. In a different vein, Newmark gives an ac¬ 


count, which those who bemoan our present 
mail service will no doubt find affecting, of one 
Felipe Alvitre, a convicted murderer whose stay 
of execution, posted in Sacramento, arrived in 
Los Angeles some days after he had been 
hanged. Sixty Years in Southern California also 
provides illuminating vignettes of leading pio¬ 
neers of Los Angeles and of the American West, 
Lucky Baldwin, Charles F. Crocker, and Joseph 
Smith being but a few of the colorful individ¬ 
uals of this region’s history who passed before 
Newmark’s sympathetically impartial eye. 

Three of the donors of the publishing fund — 
Harris Newmark II, Harris Newmark III, and 
Mrs. Scharff — are descendents of the author of 
Sixty Years of Southern California, and the 
Friends cannot think of a more apposite title 
with which to inaugurate their new venture. 
Dawson’s Bookshop, which has an outstanding 
reputation for integrity in this field of publish¬ 
ing, has taken charge of the arrangements for the 
publication of Sixty Years in Southern Califor¬ 
nia. The book is scheduled to come out this 
summer, and as soon as copies are available for 
purchase, an announcement to that effect will 
appear in these pages. 

Timothy Steele 


Library Hosts Carlo Pedretti 


An amiable group of Friends of the Library, 
faculty, and staff filled the Reading Room of the 
Department of Special Collections to capacity 
on the afternoon of March 22. The event was an 
informal lecture and slide presentation entitled 
“Leonardo in Books: Then and Now” by world- 
renowned Leonardo da Vinci scholar, Carlo 
Pedretti. 

Art Librarian Joyce Pellerano Ludmer intro¬ 
duced Professor Pedretti, distinguished mem¬ 
ber of the UCLA Department of Art, Design, and 
Art History, and provided the audience with 
some interesting background information about 
his life and his research. Pedretti developed a 
scholarly interest in Leonardo at an early age 
and had two articles published by the time he 
was sixteen. During his early twenties Pedretti 
wrote his first two books and noted in the pre¬ 
face of the second one that he planned to devote 
his life to systematic research of the field of 
Leonardo. Today, among his many other distinc¬ 
tions and honors, Pedretti has twenty-six major 


books to his credit and is the advisor to the 
Queen of England for the Windsor Collection at 
the Royal Library. 

Pedretti’s lecture and slide presentation ex¬ 
amined Leonardo’s influence on books through¬ 
out history, from the earliest mention of his 
name in print to modern-day studies that docu¬ 
ment his life’s work. Pedretti also explored and 
defined the relationships between seemingly 
unrelated bits and pieces of Leonardo’s 
drawings and linked preliminary sketches to 
works that were later fully and gloriously ex¬ 
ecuted in a variety of forms. 

Appreciative applause followed the lecture, 
as did a sherry hour and an opportunity for dis¬ 
cussion. The Library plans to continue schedul¬ 
ing informal lectures to highlight its holdings 
and the wealth of knowledge contained therein. 

L.O’N. 
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Rex Evans (1903-1969): Memorabilia and Photographs 

from his Cabaret, Stage, and Movie Careers 


[A friend of both the late Rex Evans and his business 
partner James Weatherford, the author of this article 
suggested giving to the Library the records of the Rex 
Evans Gallery and of Evans’s entertainment careers. 
—Ed.] 

Despite thirty-five years in entertainment in 
London, Paris, New York, and Hollywood, Rex 
Evans wished to be remembered most for the 
Los Angeles art gallery which bore his name. 
That “oasis of taste” (for Los Angeles Times art 
critic, the late Henry Seldis) was owned and 
operated in partnership with James Weather¬ 
ford. Jim closed the gallery three years after 
Rex’s death and donated its papers to the De¬ 
partment of Special Collections. That gift was 
described in the April 1974 issue of the UCLA 
Librarian. Jim has now given what memorabilia 
Rex saved from his entertainment careers, pri¬ 
marily from his cabaret and stage appearances: 
scrapbooks, photographs by Cecil Beaton and 
others, caricatures, and only too few notes and 
telegrams from friends. (Beatrice Lillie sent a 
banal postcard view from Canada; her only mes¬ 
sage: “I had to go where the wild goose goes.”) 

Newspaper columns, club advertisements, 
and photographs of Rex’s career in cabaret 
(mostly in London) from the late twenties and 
into the thirties give details of the social history 
of the privileged of that era. Life for that set 
consisted of going to the greyhounds, choosing 
an amusing play, and deciding where to dine 
out. Having surmounted those hurdles, where 
to go after the theater? When Rex was in town, 
the solution was easy: “ ‘Let’s go and hear Rex,’ 
you hear continuously after the play.” Or, as 
another columnist put it: “Night after night we 
steal to Leicester Square to hear him sing ‘Not 
That Kind of Boy’ and ‘You Know What!”’ A 
Christmas greeting advertisement for his own 
West End club Chez Rex offered “supper, danc¬ 
ing, cabaret from 10:30.” With Rex’s work be¬ 
ginning as people topped off their evenings, he 
quipped that his friends knew when to reach 
him: he was always at home after two in the 
morning. 

Born wealthy and educated at Marlborough, 
Rex was set for a career in business, but his love 
of the ballet caused him to follow the compan¬ 
ies to Monte Carlo, where he went broke at the 
gaming tables. This financial embarassment 



Rex Evans and Carol Channing in the musical Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes, 1949. Detail of a photograph by Fred Fehl. 


“forced him to make his living out of his person¬ 
ality and his girth.” (He was six foot three and 
about three hundred pounds.) He first sang and 
played piano privately with “late parties be¬ 
coming more and more the vogue, and the same 
four midnight entertainers always called for: 
Rex Evans, Robins the clown, Sophie Tucker, 
and Paul Robeson.” Rex sang songs termed “so¬ 
phisticated” by The New Yorker, which report¬ 
ed that Lady Astor jumped up and shooed her 
debutante daughter out of the room while Rex 
was still walking to the piano. Because London 
cabaret was not under the strict censorship 
rules of its theater, his repertoire was trans¬ 
ferred and augmented when he began in clubs: 
“A new song about nudist camps is even better 
than ‘Auntie Jessie.’” 

For cabaret Rex innovated a style of topical 
jokes and lyrics about the audience. He was 
“rather cheeky to the more notorious parties 
present.” Rowland Leigh wrote spur-of-the-mo- 
ment lyrics, which Rex memorized immediate¬ 
ly. A song would be ready about those seeing 
him after — perhaps even between — parties. 
Sometimes his songs were “ritzy”: “You were as 
fine as the sisters Gish until you spent a night at 
the Cavendish.” Sometimes they were adult 
nonsense: “When he sits at the piano and 
pauses for suggestions, ‘I Love My Cow’ is one 
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thing always asked for.” He sang popular songs 
of the day in French translation, with lines like 
“the hip hooray and bally hoo” of Harry Warren 
and A1 Dubin’s “Lullaby of Broadway” becom¬ 
ing “cris de plaisir, bruits melanges” in “La 
Chanson de Broadway.” He presented other per¬ 
formers, including France’s cabaret star, 
Lucienne Boyer, whose recording of “Parlez 
moi d’amour” some years later would sell 
twelve million copies. He persuaded famous 
friends in the audience to perform. Since these 
included Beatrice Lillie, Gertrude Lawrence, 
and Noel Coward, this must have proved quite 
an added attraction. Reported attending his 
opening at the Algonquin in New York were 
Tallulah Bankhead, Constance Collier, Peggy 
Wood, Ilka Chase, Dorothy Gish, Jascha Heifetz, 
George Abbott, Fania Marinoff, and Judith An¬ 
derson. At the Bali in Los Angeles were Kay 
Francis, Reginald Gardiner, Sophie Tucker, 
Adrian, Patsy Kelly, and Isabel Jeans. 

Rex performed in many of London’s clubs, 
whose names and advertisements give amusing 
signs of the times: the Florida, Riviera, Cafe de 
Paris (tea dance every afternoon), Kit-Kat, 
Trocadero (Le premier restaurant du monde un¬ 
der the guiding inspiration of Maurice), and 
Chez Cavour (Ask for Hector). Chez Cavour be¬ 
came the Cafe Anglais and was popular solely 
because of Rex. Once the Young Mayfair set had 
decided to attend, the difficulty was finding a 
place: “Every possible table has been booked up 
by lunch time.” Hector had a “keen eye and a 
retentive memory” for those anyones who were 
anyone and would find them a place, even it it 
meant filling the already small dance floor. One 
writer complained about the “paucity of par¬ 
quet.” Rex’s fame allowed him to set his own 
standards: “There was a time when Rex Evans 
refused emphatically to sing more than three 
songs. But the night I was there he sang six, and 
the audience was still shouting for more.” Soci¬ 
ety was at a loss without him: “Alas! This is his 
last week. He is off to the Riviera.” For another 
critic “London without Rex Evans is unthink¬ 
able.” 

His size, his large horn-rimmed spectacles, 
and his dazzling smile made him a caricaturist’s 
dream. His wit and the celebrity of those attend¬ 
ing his performances caused the columns to be 
filled with stories about his clubs, although one 
writer complained: “Personally, I never read 
gossip columns. I invented the first one, but 
ever since they have degenerated to a mere recit- 



Rex Evans and Ethel Baird at the Cafe Anglais. Caricature by E.S. 
Hynes, 1927. 


al of what Rex Evans is doing, or Rowland 
Leigh, or Tallulah Bankhead.” The Prince of 
Wales made history by appearing at one of Rex’s 
clubs “not in evening dress. The Prince thus 
gave his approbation to what in London is a 
new experiment — a smart supper and dance 
place at which clients are not obliged to wear 
dinner jackets or tails.” It was, in the reporter’s 
opinion, “a thing that has always been badly 
needed in town.” 

In Society Racket (1932) social historian Pat¬ 
rick Balfour (Lord Kinross) wrote “cabaret made 
its way in when the first flush of the dancing 
craze [of the twenties) died away, and it is now a 
permanent feature of West End life.” Even as 
this was written, the effects of the depression 
and unrest in Europe were making inroads into 
that life where “between parties we went to the 
Cafe Anglais, to hear Rex Evans singing about 
white mice and snowballs and the wrong end of 
his horse.” Rex moved to Los Angeles in the late 
thirties, where for years he was a much-in-de- 
mand character actor, joining actors who in brief 
scenes etch roles in seamless support of the tex¬ 
ture of classic movies, actors whose personal¬ 
ities and skills make not-so-classic movies 
worth watching. He began with Greta Garbo in 
Camille (1936), directed by his friend George 
Cukor. (Garbo called on Rex’s talents between 
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scenes to play her favorite song at the time, Ir¬ 
ving Berlin’s “Harlem on My Mind.”) In The 
Philadelphia Story (1940), Rex’s imposing bear¬ 
ing guards the wedding presents of Tracy Lord 
(Katherine Hepburn), protecting them from 
undesirables like the reporter played by James 
Stewart. A newspaper column reported a scene 
in A Star Is Born (1937) with Janet Gaynor, al¬ 
though this movie is not listed in his film¬ 
ography. He appeared in George Cukor’s version 
(1954) with Judy Garland. He acted in forty 
movies before finishing this career in 1961. 

On the London stage he appeared in revues 
such as Chariot 1928, which introduced Billie 
(later Binnie) Barnes. (A critic wrote “I have not 
for a long time seen or heard anything funnier 
than Mr. Evans’s imitation of the ‘appropriate 
music’ served up in picture palaces.”) He was 
Sheriff Brown in the unsuccessful first Ameri¬ 
can production of The 3-Penny Opera at the 
Empire Theater in New York in 1933. (A critic 
for The New Yorker was thoroughly confused, 
but granted that “it is safe to say that you never 
saw anything like it before — and may never 
again.”) With Cornelia Otis Skinner he toured 
the United States in Lady Windermere’s Fan, 
which played in New York at the Cort Theater 
in 1946. The star had one of her best vehicles in 
this production, although Cecil Beaton got the 
best reviews for his sets and costumes. New 
York drama critic Ward Morehouse recom¬ 
mended seeing Rex Evans’s amusing ways. Rex 
played the philandering Sir Francis Beekman in 
the musical version of Anita Loos’s Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes and is known to all musical 
comedy fans through the original cast recording 
of that play. Gentlemen opened at the Ziegfeld 
Theater on 8 December 1949 and ran for 740 
performances. With Carol Channing as Lorelei 
Lee, Rex sang “It’s Delightful Down in Chile,” 
which in Broadway Musicals (1979) Martin 
Gottfried termed a “flat-out theater song,” one 
of the two best numbers in the show. 

After the run of Gentlemen, Rex returned to 
Los Angeles, where he had settled, selling an¬ 
tiques and investing in real estate between act¬ 
ing stints. He continued in movies, and also 
television, appearing in classic shows such as 
“The Jack Benny Program,” “The George Burns 
and Gracie Allen Show,” and “The Ann Sothern 
Show.” He had two further careers, both in part¬ 
nership with James Weatherford. In the fifties 
Jim designed custom shirts which they made 
and sold at their shop, James-Rex, at 9160 Sun¬ 


set Boulevard. In 1960 the two men opened the 
Rex Evans Gallery at 748 1/2 North La Cienega 
Boulevard. Their gallery spanned the street’s 
era as Los Angeles’s most creative and vital cen¬ 
ter of art dealing. For Los Angeles Times art 
critic William Wilson, “the experience of Rex 
Evans was primarily reassuring of a cool place 
to go and find that a certain kind of art was not 
being forgotten.” Rex and Jim preferred selling 
surrealist works and works on paper. They sold 
Pre-Raphaelite drawings before the general re¬ 
vival of interest and gave one-man shows to 
many of the area’s respected artists: Don 
Bachardy, William Dole, Louis Fox, Hardy Han¬ 
son, Marie-Anne Poniatowska, and Sheila Ross, 
among others. 

“April in Paris” composer Vernon Duke in¬ 
scribed a copy of his autobiography to Rex “in 
memory of the late twenties, late hours, late 
friends.” Both men are now “late friends,” but 
this collection of memorabilia helps to recreate 
an era when — to string together the French 
terms sprinkled throughout the many newspa¬ 
per columns — soignee women and their com¬ 
panions sought the dernier cri in chic entertain¬ 
ment, preferably a boite (intime, of course) 
where that enfant terrible, Rex Evans, 
dispensed bonhomie between his risque songs, 
always a succes/ou. Gone is the era when news¬ 
papers announced “Rex Evans is in good form at 
the Cafe Anglais, Leicester Square,” but the 
club tradition is alive and well with its most 
famous present-day practitioner, Bobby Short. 
At the Cafe Carlyle in New York, Bobby sings 
Vernon Duke and — because he was allowed to 
go through Rex’s music after his death — possi¬ 
bly Rex Evans. 

D.L. 

Selected items from this collection are on exhibit in 
the Department of Special Collections Recent Acqui¬ 
sitions case through May 31. 


Newberry Library Service 
Interruption 

We have been informed that the 
Newberry Library in Chicago will open for 
service only for library-funded fellows 
and participants in its academic programs 
from May through September, 1984, due to 
the complete renovation of the original 
1893 Henry Ives Cobb building. For more 
information, call (312) 943-9125._ 
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Flowers of Fashion on Exhibit in the Biomedical Library 


Eighteen items from the Department of Tex¬ 
tiles and Costumes at the Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art (LACMA) have been loaned to 
the Biomedical Library for display in connec¬ 
tion with the Library’s spring exhibit, “Flowers 
of Fashion: Botanical Influences on Costume in 
the Eighteenth Century.” All of the LACMA 
pieces date from the eighteenth century and are 
displayed in conjunction with hand-colored 
botanical plate books of the same period from 
the Library’s History and Special Collections 
Division. These books serve to demonstrate 
how extensively textile designers of the time 
drew for inspiration for their patterns from il¬ 
lustrated flower books. 

The LACMA textiles, all colorful and lavishly 
decorated with floral motifs, include a man’s 
linen waistcoat, a lady’s corset, a green silk 
brocade shoe, an embroidered stomacher, a 
child’s embroidered white satin bonnet, and a 
number of beautifully patterned lengths of fab¬ 
ric. 

Among the books on exhibit are volumes from 
the following sets: Johannes Zorn’s leones 
plantarum medicinalium (Nuremburg, 1779- 
1790), James Sowerby’s English Botany (Lon¬ 
don, 1790-1814), and Henry Andrew’s The 
Botanists Repository (London, 1797-1811). 

The guest curator for the exhibit is Sandy 
Rosenbaum, a graduate student in the Art De¬ 
partment and Chair of the UCLA Art Council’s 
Book Committee for the Art Library. The 
Biomedical Library’s committee for this exhibit 
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A field poppy from Johannes Zorn’s leones plantarum 
medicinalium, 1779-1790. 

includes Susan Barnes, Linda Brady, Bobbie 
Edelson, Beryl Glitz, Shari Spiegler, and Victo¬ 
ria Steele. The committee thanks Edward 
Maeder, Curator of LACMA’s Department of 
Textiles and Costumes for agreeing to the loan of 
these materials; and, for its advice and consulta¬ 
tion, also thanks the staff of the Conservation 
Department. 

The exhibit will be on view in the Biomedical 
Library from April 2 to June 15. 

V.S. 


Unique Collection of Liturgical Texts Acquired 


The University Research Library has recently 
acquired microfilm copies of the first portion of 
a unique collection of Slavic texts. The collec¬ 
tion entitled The Slavonic Manuscripts of Saint 
Panteleimon Monastery on Mount Athos will 
consist of copies of the seventy-four original 
monuments housed in the Saint Panteleimon 
Monastery (Rossikon) on Mount Athos, Greece. 

A joint venture of preparing and microfilming 
the manuscripts was undertaken by Dean S. 
Worth, UCLA Professor of Slavic Languages and 


Literatures and A. N. Tachiaos, of the Hellenic 
Association for Slavic Studies, Thessaloniki. 
The Center for Russian and East European Stud¬ 
ies at UCLA and the Hellenic Association for 
Slavic Studies provided funding, equipment, 
and staff for the microfilming project, which 
was completed in the late 1970s. A descriptive 
inventory and guide was compiled and pub¬ 
lished in 1981 by A. N. Tachiaos. A copy of the 
guide is available in the URL Microform Read¬ 
ing Service, along with the microfilms which 
were edited and reproduced at UCLA from 
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original negatives. 

The Panteleimon documents consist chiefly 
of liturgical texts in Russian, Serbian, Church 
Slavic, and Bulgarian. The collection is not 


available from commercial sources, and the 
UCLA Library is currently the only American 
depository for this rich source of paleographic 
and linguistic research material. 

L.F., L.G. 


Music in the Rotunda 


The first event in the Music in the Rotunda 
Spring Concert Series, sponsored by the College 
Library and the Department of Music, was held 
on the evening of April 6 in the College Library 
Rotunda. The concert, in celebration of the in¬ 
auguration of David Pierpont Gardner, fifteenth 
President of the University of California, fea¬ 
tured violinist Yukiko Kamei with pianist 
Brooks Smith. The next concert, scheduled for 


April 27, will feature Donn Weiss and the UCLA 
Madrigal Singers and the final concert of the 
Spring Series, with Bess Karp and the UCLA 
Baroque Ensemble, will be held on May 11. 

Tickets are free upon request in advance from 
the College Library Reference Desk, located on 
the second floor of the Powell Library. Concerts 
will begin at 8:30 p.m. 


Library Staff in Print and Program 


Hilda Bohem, Public Services Librarian/Cu¬ 
rator of Graphic Arts Materials for the Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections, presented a talk 
about the hobby of collecting children’s books 
at the fifth anniversary celebration of the 
Friends of Children and Literature (FOCAL) 
held at the Central branch of the Los Angeles 
Public Library on January 25. FOCAL, a support 
group of the Children’s Literature Department 
of the Los Angeles Public Library, has been rais¬ 
ing funds to supplement the collection and pro¬ 
grams for the past five years. 

Marsha Berman, Associate Music Librarian, 
was elected to a three-year term as Member-at- 
Large of the International Association of Music 
Libraries, U.S. Chapter (IAML-US). 

Stephen M. Fry, Music Librarian, was ap¬ 
pointed to the Music Library Association Ad- 
hoc MLA/IAML-US Committee. The committee 
will study the relationship between MLA and 
its sister organization, the International Associ¬ 
ation of Music Libraries, U.S. Chapter, to deter¬ 
mine if reorganization or other changes in either 
organization are necessary. 

Lawrence Clark Powell and Robert Vosper 

are among the fifteen academic librarians 
whose professional careers are critically ana¬ 
lyzed in Leaders in American Librarianship: 


1925-1975, edited by Professor Wayne A. 
Wiegand, Beta Phi Mu, 1983. 

Rebecca Torres, Administrative Assistant for 
the Oral History Program, is the author of an 
article entitled “Word Processing and Oral His¬ 
tory” that appeared in the November 1983 issue 
of the International Journal of Oral History. The 
article addressed the particular needs of oral 
history projects in choosing an automated sys¬ 
tem to process oral history interview transcripts 


Belt Library Receives Gift 

Edward Allatt, of Middlesex, England, 
has made a most welcome gift to the ar¬ 
chives of the Elmer Belt Library of 
Vinciana. He has donated the original let¬ 
ters written to him by Dr. Belt in the lively 
correspondence they carried on from 1962 
until Dr. Belt’s death in 1980. Belt wrote 
more than 100 letters to Allatt, focused on 
Leonardo da Vinci, Upton Sinclair, 
whales, travel, books, and other mutual 
fields of interest. This correspondence 
adds an important and special dimension 
to the Belt Archives. 

J.P.L. 
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and was derived from Ms. Torres’s extensive 
evaluation of word processing systems for the 
Program. 

Dale Treleven, Director of the Oral History 


Program, testified recently before the California 
Heritage Task Force about the group’s prelimi¬ 
nary report as it pertains to collecting, preserv¬ 
ing, and disseminating historical materials on 
twentieth-century California history. 


Current Library Exhibitions 


In the University Research Library (Main Lob¬ 
by and Department of Special Collections): Se¬ 
lections from the Neutra Archive, on display 
through May 31, an exhibit in conjunction with 
the Museum of Modern Art retrospective “The 
Architecture of Richard Neutra: From Interna¬ 
tional Style to California Modern” in the Wight 
Art Gallery through May 13. 

In the College Library: The 36th Annual Robert 
B. Campbell Student Book Collection Competi¬ 
tion, 1984 Award Winners. On display from 
May 4 through May 31. The Los Angeles Olym¬ 
pic Games and UCLA Olympians. On display 
from June 1 through August 31. 

In the Biomedical Library: Flowers of Fashion: 
Botanical Influence on Costume in the 18th 
Century, featuring textiles from the Los Angeles 
County Art Museum. On display through June 
15. 

In the Rubsamen Music Library: Nicholas 
Slonimsky: Happy 90th Birthday! celebrates 
the birthday, on April 27, of the famed compos¬ 
er, conductor, and music lexicographer who has 
been a friend of UCLA’s Music Library for sever- 


University of California 
UCLA Librarian 
Administrative Office 
University of California Library 
Los Angeles, California 90024 


al decades. The exhibit will display posters, 
programs, photographs, recordings, scores, and 
icons documenting Slonimsky’s long and inno¬ 
vative career in American music. On display 
through May 5. 
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Space for the University’s Expanding Collections 


Funding for the Southern Regional Library 
Facility is in Governor Deukmejian’s 1984- 
1985 budget request, and the Library System is 
virtually assured that the State will allocate 
funds for working drawings and construction of 
the first phase in July 1984. Located on the 
UCLA campus at the corner of Veteran and Gay- 
ley Avenues, the Southern Regional Library Fa¬ 
cility (SRLF) will provide an environmentally- 
controlled compact shelving facility for books 
and other library materials. The first phase of 
the SRLF will have space for staff and on-site 
users as well as room for 3,500,000 volumes on 
three stack levels. Phases II and III, to be built in 
future years, will bring the facility’s total capac¬ 
ity to 11,000,000 volumes. Theodore Barry & 
Associates and Richard Dorman, FAIA, drew 
the conceptual designs for the building in 1981. 
The architectural firm of Leidenfrost/Horowitz 
& Associates will prepare working drawings 
and supervise the construction of the building. 

Because of the rapid growth of the UC collec¬ 
tions, space for additional library materials is 
limited. As early as 1977, the need for addition¬ 
al library space was recognized by the system- 
wide Library Planning Office, and two regional 
facilities, one each in Northern and Southern 
California, were proposed in The University of 
California Libraries; A Plan for Development. 

The design of Phase I of both facilities was 
essentially settled with the approval of the plan 
by the State and its commitment to fund the 
buildings. In order to meet the conditions set 
forth in the plan for construction cost and the 
size of collections to be housed, Phase I calls for 
industrial shelving 18" deep, permitting the ar¬ 
rangement of books in two rows. 

The Northern Regional Library Facility at the 
Richmond Field Station was completed in 
1983, but the State of California’s fiscal prob¬ 
lems delayed funding for the southern facility 
until this year. Since 1977, UCLA has shelved 
lower-use materials off campus: first at a UCLA- 
owned warehouse on Exposition Boulevard, 
and now at a leased warehouse in Inglewood. 
The lease on the Inglewood Stack Annex will 
expire in July of 1989, while the expected com¬ 
pletion date of the SRLF is the Fall of 1986. 
Thus, the funding of the SRLF comes at the best 


time to guarantee space on campus for the con¬ 
tinuing growth of our collections and to permit 
us to implement an orderly transfer of the mate¬ 
rials located in the Inglewood Stack Annex in 
concert with materials arriving from other UC 
libraries. 

The five southern University of California 
campuses will be the primary users of the facili¬ 
ty, but other institutions of higher education in 
Southern California, as well as public libraries, 
will be allowed to locate materials there on a 
cost-recovery basis. Materials will be arranged 
by size, and within the size categories, shelved 
in order of accession to the facility. A significant 
portion of the space will be devoted to secure 
housing of archival and manuscript materials. 
The building is architecturally designed to min¬ 
imize the more extreme effects of the Southern 
California climate, and the plans include a so¬ 
phisticated heating-ventilating-air condition¬ 
ing system to permit the stack core to be main¬ 
tained at low humidity and a temperature of 
5 CPF. 

Beginning in 1984-1985, additional state 
funds will also be allocated for the conversion 
of cataloging records to machine-readable form 
for those materials to be placed in the SRLF. The 
UCLA Library has a head start in this area, hav¬ 
ing modestly begun this conversion process as 
materials were moved to the Inglewood Stack 
Annex. The availability of special monies for 
this project will enable us to make rapid strides 
forward. The successful development of ORION 
will provide a sophisticated and powerful 
searching mechanism to identify items located 
in the SRLF by author, title, subject, call num¬ 
ber, keyword, and other access points. Users 
will be able to “browse” UCLA holdings in the 
SRLF online — not only from campus libraries, 
but from their offices and homes. 

The SRLF is governed by a Board of Directors 
consisting of the six University Librarians from 
UC Irvine, UC Los Angeles, UC Riverside, UC 
San Diego, UC Santa Barbara, and the Universi¬ 
ty of Southern California, and the UC Assistant 
Vice-President for Library Plans and Policies. In 
addition, a UC Academic Senate representative 
and a UC Librarians Association representative 
are non-voting members. This board is respon- 
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sible for policy decisions affecting the facility, 
such as the specifications for machine-readable 
records of the materials stored in the SRLF and 
arrangements for intercampus transportation. 
The current Chair of the Board is Russell Shank. 
This board will shortly name an operations 
committee, with members from each campus, to 
make recommendations about policies and op¬ 
erations to the Board, and a Director of the fa¬ 
cility will be appointed when operational funds 
become available. 

UCLA is most fortunate to have the SRLF sit¬ 
ed on this campus. Due to its proximity, the 
facility will be managed under the auspices of 
the UCLA Library. The unique characteristics of 
the SRLF are being recognized in plans for more 
space dedicated to the needs of on-site users. 

As has been true in the past at UCLA, faculty 
will be asked to advise on the selection of mate¬ 
rials to be located in the SRLF. At the present 
time, UCLA has more than 500,000 volume 
equivalents from 17 campus libraries shelved at 
the Inglewood Stack Annex. Since stack space 
on campus is largely exhausted and our collect¬ 
ing continues at its usual pace, this number will 
reach one million by the time the SRLF opens 
its doors. In fact, discussions with potential do¬ 


nors of major archival collections now hinge on 
the timing of the UCLA Library taking posses¬ 
sion — since our ability to house the materials 
and provide access to them depends on the 
space the SRLF will make available. 

Although the operational budget of the SRLF 
has not yet been set, the UCLA Library antici¬ 
pates that it will permit more frequent delivery 
of materials to users than is now the case with 
the Inglewood Stack Annex. Indeed, the as¬ 
sumption by the State for the responsibility of 
funding the operations of the SRLF will release 
monies within the UCLA Library’s operating 
budget which are currently devoted to the oper¬ 
ation of the Inglewood Stack Annex. These fac¬ 
tors, in concert with expanded access to the col¬ 
lections through ORION and MELVYL, point to 
a challenging future for the UCLA Library sys¬ 
tem. Most significantly, these developments 
will allow continuing substantial growth for the 
UCLA Library in the future, both in the acquisi¬ 
tion of materials to serve the vigorous research 
and instructional programs on this campus as 
well as in the provision of access to the informa¬ 
tion in our rich collections. 

R.S. 


Art Council Fellowship Recipient Named 


The UCLA Art Council Fellowship Commit¬ 
tee recently announced that the recipient of the 
1984 Fellowship in Art Librarianship is Lee R. 
Sorensen, a graduate student in library science 
at the University of Chicago. The committee se¬ 
lected Sorensen from a large group of highly 
qualified candidates based upon his candid, di¬ 
rect, and well-organized application and state¬ 
ment of goals and his strong references and live¬ 
ly background. 

The purpose of the fellowship is to offer com¬ 
prehensive experience to a newcomer in the 
field of art librarianship through a six-week 
summer program. The fellow has the opportuni¬ 
ty to become familiar with varied activities at 
the UCLA Art Library, take part in its public 
service as a Reference Trainee, make working 
visits to local art libraries, and pursue an inde¬ 
pendent research project. 
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President of Friends of the UCLA Library Wins Guggenheim Fellowship 



Timothy Steele, current president of the 
Friends of the UCLA Library, has recently been 
named a Guggenheim Fellow. The fellowships 
are awarded by the John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation and include cash awards 
that are intended to provide scholars with a 
year’s free time to enable them to pursue their 
research. This year 283 awards were made. 
Steele is one of five recipients on the faculty at 
UCLA. 

Currently a Visiting Lecturer in the Depart¬ 
ment of English at UCLA, Steele has in the past 
received the Stegner Fellowship in Creative 
Writing from Stanford University and has also 
held the Jones Lectureship in Poetry at the same 
institution. 

Steele’s poetry has been published in a vari¬ 
ety of literary journals in this country and Eng¬ 
land, and three collections of his work have also 
been produced. He plans to use the fellowship 
to write poems and to finish a critical study of 
attitudes towards meter in modern poetry. 

R.B.G. 


Steele performing presidential duties at Friends of the Library 
meeting. 


Library Service during the Olympics 


The Library will be conducting business as 
usual during the summer of 1984, with only 
minor modifications during the Olympic 
Games, which correspond with summer inter- 
session at UCLA. 

No books (including reserve and recalled 
books) will be made due between July 25 and 
August 12. 

Due to anticipated increased traffic, the Li¬ 
brary will retrieve materials from the Stack An¬ 
nex in Inglewood at least twice each week dur¬ 
ing the games, but may be unable to do so on a 
daily basis. 


CALINET vehicle service will be suspended 
from July 30 through August 10. 

Members of the Friends of the UCLA Library 
should be aware that parking on campus be¬ 
tween July 25 and August 12, if available to oth¬ 
er than staff and ticket holders, will be at com¬ 
mercial rates. 

Library hours of service from July 28 through 
August 12 will also differ from the regular sum¬ 
mer hours, due to an earlier workday schedule 
for the majority of UCLA staff. Please consult 
the schedule listed below if you plan to visit the 
libraries during the competition period. 
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Library Hours during the Olympics 

Saturday, July 28 — Sunday, August 12 

All units closed on Saturdays and Sundays (with the exception of the Biomedical Library.) 


It is anticipated that Tuesday, July 31, will be declared an Administrative Holiday — if so, all units 

(including the Biomedical Library) will be closed. 


Library Unit 

Monday — Friday 

Exceptions 

Architecture & Urban Planning 

8 a.m. — 12 noon 


Art 

10 a.m. — 3 p.m. 

Monday, 7/30: CLOSED 

Biomedical 

8 a.m. — 7 p.m. 

Saturdays: 9 a.m. — 5 p.m, 
Sundays: 1 p.m. — 6 p.m. 

Chemistry 

9 a.m. — 3:30 p.m. 


College 

10 a.m. — 2 p.m. 


Education & Psychology 

10 a.m. — 2 p.m. 


Engineering & Mathematical Sciences 

9 a.m. — 3 p.m. 


English Reading Room 

CLOSED 


Geology- Geophysics 

9 a.m. — 3 p.m. 


Law 

9 a.m. — 3 p.m. 


Management 

9 a.m. — 3:30 p.m. 

Monday, 7/30: CLOSED 

Map 

10 a.m. — 3 p.m. 

Monday, 7/30: CLOSED 

Music 

9 a.m. — 1 p.m. 


Newspaper Stacks 

10 a.m. — 2 p.m. 


Photographic Services 

8 a.m. — 3:30 p.m. 


Physics 

8 a.m. — 3:30 p.m. 


Powell Reading Rooms 

7 a.m. — 5:30 p.m. 


University Archives 

10 a.m. — 2 p.m. 


University Elementary School 

CLOSED 


University Research Library 

8 a.m. — 3 p.m. 



(Includes Public Affairs Service, Oriental Library, Special Collections, Theater Arts Li¬ 
brary, Circulation Loan Desk, Microform Reading Service, Reference, Periodicals, Stacks, 
Graduate Reserve Service, and Library Cashier) 
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Library School Celebrates Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


UCLA’s Graduate School of Library and Infor¬ 
mation Science (GSLIS) celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary in May with a series of lectures 
by distinguished scholars. Daniel Boorstin, Li¬ 
brarian of Congress, a Pulitzer Prize winner and 
author of the current best-seller The Discover¬ 
ers, a commentary on creative persons in histo¬ 
ry, began the series on May 2 with a public lec¬ 
ture entitled “The Book and the Scholar.” 

Following a luncheon, Lawrence Clark 
Powell, University Librarian Emeritus, 
Founding Dean of GSLIS from 1960 to 1966, and 
a prolific author, presented a talk entitled “Our 
Origins and Andrew H. Horn.” The late Andrew 
Horn was Dean of GSLIS between 1966 and 
1974. 


On May 4, W. J. Haas, President of the Council 
on Library Resources and a Regents Lecturer, 
spoke on “The Future of the Research Library.” 
The Council on Library Resources is a private 
grant-making organization focused on the im¬ 
provement of academic research libraries. 

Commenting upon the tradition of outstand¬ 
ing scholarship established over the past twen¬ 
ty-five years, Robert M. Hayes, GSLIS Dean 
since 1974, said “The GSLIS is committed to 
excellence in preparing professional librarians, 
and in research it is at the forefront of future 
developments.” 


Much Ado About Something 


A California antiquarian book dealer recently 
offered a copy of Holling Clancy Holling’s first 
book, Sun and Smoke, one of the fifty that 
Holling himself bound as part of an assignment 
he undertook while a student at the School of 
the Art Institute of Chicago. When the catalog 
describing the item arrived in the Department of 
Special Collections, one member of the staff ne¬ 
gotiated with the dealer’s answering machine 
while another telephoned Holling’s executor 
suggesting that the book would be an ideal addi¬ 
tion to the Holling material already at UCLA. 

The next day the check arrived, just before the 
dealer called to inform the Department that the 
book had already been sold to another institu¬ 


tion. A discreet inquiry gave a hint of the suc¬ 
cessful institution’s identity and the Depart¬ 
ment placed a call to its director, offering to give 
his institution a duplicate copy of the Depart¬ 
ment’s sewn but unbound sheets of the book in 
exchange for the opportunity of buying the 
bound copy. He agreed to consider the proposal 
and later called back to report that, since it was 
not his library but its Friends group buying the 
book, he would have to consult them. 

The offer was eventually accepted to wide¬ 
spread satisfaction and the Department has 
added a fugitive item to its comprehensive 
Holling archive. 


J.D. 
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Library Staff in Print and Program 


Leon Ferder, Slavic Bibliographer, presented 
a paper entitled “Recent Trends in Slavic-Area 
Publishing” at the Western Slavic Association 
Conference in March at the Hoover Institution 
at Stanford University. 

Stephen M. Fry, Head of the Music Library, 
chaired a panel session entitled “Research 
Methodology on Women in Music” and pre¬ 
pared a bibliography of books about women in 
music and guides to primary resources for the 
session at the Third International Congress on 
Women in Music that was held in Mexico City 
in March. Mr. Fry also presented a paper enti¬ 
tled “Approaches to the Research of Women in 
Music” that discussed primary and secondary 
sources for information about women as com¬ 
posers and performers. 

Ann Goldstein of the College Library is the 
author of an essay entitled “Dieter Roth” that 
was published in the Exhibition Catalogue for 
the Chicago Museum of Contemporary Art. 

Dorothy McGarry, a librarian in the Physical 
Sciences & Technology Libraries, is co-compiler 
of Directory of Map Catalogers in the United 
States, 1983, which has recently been issued as 
Special Publication Number 2 of the Geography 
and Map Division of the Special Libraries Asso¬ 
ciation. 


Elizabeth Thacker, a library assistant in the 
Graduate School of Management Library, is the 
author of an article entitled “Mahatma Gandhi 
and the Theosophical Movement” that was 
published recently in The Canadian Theoso- 
phist. Ms. Thacker’s article is also being trans¬ 
lated for publication in a German theosophical 
magazine. 

Gordon Thiel, Music Librarian, is the author 
of an article entitled “Popular Music Sound Re¬ 
cordings: Recommendations on Selection, Ar¬ 
rangement and Cataloging” that appears in 
Phonographic Bulletin, the trimestral journal 
of the International Association of Sound Ar¬ 
chives. His article is based on a paper read at the 
Washington, D.C., IASA conference in May, 
1983. 

Robert Vosper, Librarian Emeritus and Pro¬ 
fessor Emeritus, is the author of an essay enti¬ 
tled “The American Library in Paris: an Embas¬ 
sy Serving International Librarianship” that ap¬ 
pears in Liber Amicorum Herman Liebaers, a 
festschrift in honor of the recently retired Royal 
Librarian of Belgium. 


Current Library Exhibitions 


In the University Research Library (Main Lob¬ 
by and Department of Special Collections): Se¬ 
lections from the Neutra Archive. On display 
through June. 

In the College Library: The Los Angeles Olym¬ 
pic Games and UCLA Olympians. On display 
from June 1 through August 31. 

In the Biomedical Library: Flowers of Fashion: 
Botanical Influence on Costume in the 18th 
Century, featuring textiles from the Los Angeles 
County Art Museum. On display through June. 


In the Rubsamen Music Library: Organs and 
Organ Music in the Netherlands, displaying 
photographs, bibliographic and monographic 
materials, printed music, and archival materials 
relating to organs and performers and compos¬ 
ers of organ music in the many provinces of the 
Netherlands. On display June 1-30. 

In the Art Library: Artists’ Books. On display 
through August. 

In the Education & Psychology Library: Faces 
of Sport. On display through August. 
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The Law Library: Trends for the Future 


From left to right: Frederick E. Smith, Associate University Librarian, Law Library; Eric Wade, Stacks Supervisor; and 
Nancy Young, Legal Reference Librarian. 


It is now five years ago that the Law Library 
was featured in these pages (UCLA Librarian, 
Volume XXXII, Number 6). The rapid rise of the 
UCLA School of Law into the top ranks of law 
schools nationwide in the thirty years since its 
beginnings in 1949, dictated the tempo of li¬ 
brary operations during that same period. Col¬ 
lection building and access to resources were 
seen as major areas of development for the Law 
Library. 


ities toward various constituencies not easily 
brought into harmony. 

Trends which had been discernible five years 
ago have largely been confirmed in the interim: 
increasing use of the computer in all aspects of 
library operations, a clientele more and more 
dependent on the skill of library staff to provide 
access to complex information sources, and 
continually developing versatility of staff. 


Today, the Law Library continues its efforts to 
meet the challenges of a vigorous Law School 
faculty and student body, as well as the needs of 
other users on and off campus. The Law Library 
has long functioned simultaneously as an aca¬ 
demic research library, special library, and 
public library — a combination of responsibil¬ 


This article will emphasize the features of the 
Law Library’s operations that reflect these as¬ 
pects of its “personality,” and particularly what 
changes have occurred in the last five years 
which indicate trends for the future. 

Perhaps the most enduring feature of the Li- 
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brary’s personality is the paramount impor¬ 
tance of its academic constituency in collection 
decisions — not that there isn’t considerable 
overlap between the needs of legal scholars and 
students in the law school setting and the mem¬ 
bers of the practising bar. Yet collection strength 
must be developed in materials which would 
rarely be needed by the average practitioner. No 
material so clearly exemplifies this as the inter¬ 
national materials which we are now acquiring 
for the faculty and students working in Pacific 
Basin studies. 

Indeed, the whole area of International Law is 
under development in the Law Library, with 
special attention to the law of international 
trade. To assist in this endeavor, the Law School 
has received a grant from the Roth Family Foun¬ 
dation. One area where practitioner and re¬ 
search needs intersect is in the area of Aviation 
Law. In this case, the Law School was selected 
to become the beneficiary of an endowment me¬ 
morializing one of its graduates, David Bernard. 
Supplemental funding such as that provided by 
the Roth and Bernard Foundations for expan¬ 
sion of the collection will make the difference 
between a distinguished law collection and one 
that simply meets basic needs. 

Interdisciplinary areas such as economics 
and law or anthropology and law have received 
increasing attention at the School of Law in the 
last few years, and the collection reflects this 
interest on the part of the faculty. A flourishing 
hybrid literature has sprung up as a conse¬ 
quence of law professors studying economic 
theory and economists studying law and legal 
theory on this campus, as well as elsewhere. 
Although the Law Library does not collect eco¬ 
nomics literature as a rule, it does collect a good 
deal of the hybrid literature, and attempts to 
make sure that it does so with some reasonable 
coordination with other libraries on campus 
which also have potential interest in this mate¬ 
rial. 

The basic question in collection development 
is whether or not the Law Library is providing 
the information resources that the patrons, par¬ 
ticularly the academic community at UCLA, 
need and want, now and in the future. More¬ 
over, reasonable access to the information is 
likewise important. This fundamental question 
has been raised again, as is often the case, by 
developments in user services. 


User services have undergone considerable 
change in the last five years. At that time the 
Library had just added the full-text information 
service called LEXIS. We have since added an¬ 
other full-text database, WESTLAW, and several 
new law related databases have made their ap¬ 
pearance as well. The staff now must not only 
be expert at using the conventional printed 
copy legal bibliographic materials, but also be 
capable of using each computerized resource as 
well. More importantly, the staff must have the 
ability to relate all sources to the information 
needs of the users; that is the real challenge for 
the future. Increasingly the librarian will be¬ 
come the guide and interpreter as scholars and 
students seek to exploit the universe of informa¬ 
tion resources available to them. As a colleague 
in the Physical Sciences and Technology Librar¬ 
ies has pointed out, it is not the librarian’s role 
to make library users computer literate — that is 
someone else’s task — but to make them infor¬ 
mation literate. Filling this role, as guide or in¬ 
structor, is clearly the major public service con¬ 
tribution which librarians can make in the near 
future. As always in the academic library set¬ 
ting, the aim will be to instruct to the level that 
the patron is self-sufficient; but the complexity 
of the information sources, and their interrela¬ 
tionships, in law as in other disciplines, dic¬ 
tates that this tutoring for information literacy 
be undertaken by skilled professionals. 

The new computerized information sources 
have provided some new perspectives in con¬ 
trast to traditional views on collection develop¬ 
ment. Although contracts for these database ser¬ 
vices carry some use restrictions, and are for a 
few months of the year used exclusively for in¬ 
structing law students in technique of use, to a 
certain extent they duplicate, in a different me¬ 
dium, materials already in the Law Library. We 
are for the first time facing the question of 
whether a computerized database such as 
LEXIS or WESTLAW should supplant printed 
copies of materials to any appreciable degree. 
This problem does not arise, of course, when the 
computerized database contains materials not 
available in print (or only at enormous ex¬ 
pense); nor does it arise when printed copies are 
the only available form of the information. It 
becomes an issue when the database contains 
information available in printed form, and par¬ 
ticularly when demand is such that one or more 
backup copies are necessary. The Library will 
be examining this problem and its implications 
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Frederick E. Smith and Barbara Williams, Circulation Supervisor. In the background: Lorelie S. Olaes, Student Assistant. 
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for collection development and space planning 
for some time. 

Another impact of automation on collection 
decisions has to do with the development of 
bibliographic networks. Just as the Library Sys¬ 
tem’s own ORION can tell us whether a particu¬ 
lar title is on the campus at UCLA, so other 
networks can tell us which libraries off campus, 
whether in Los Angeles or elsewhere, have a 
particular book or periodical. With this infor¬ 
mation, and emerging information transfer 
techniques such as telefacsimile, we must de¬ 
cide to what extent obtaining information from 
elsewhere is an acceptable alternative to acqui¬ 
sition at UCLA. 

An area of library activity that has changed 
and improved dramatically is technical pro¬ 
cessing. Book ordering, serials receipt, catalog¬ 
ing, and other technical processing functions 
are now almost fully automated. This has per¬ 
mitted us some cost containment in processing 
new materials for the Library, and has made it 
possible for patrons and reference staff not only 
to determine what recent materials have been 
acquired but also what is being ordered, in the 
Law Library and in other campus libraries. This 
has been a boon to all patrons, but is particular¬ 
ly important for faculty patrons who now can 
ascertain what the Law Library (or another li¬ 


brary on campus) has from their offices (if they 
have the proper equipment). The public online 
bibliographic record, ORION, has proved a pop¬ 
ular and effective tool for investigating Library 
resources. 

Space is a requirement for any library, wheth¬ 
er it is serving the world of scholars, the special 
clientele of its immediate institutional affilia¬ 
tion, or the general public in its various needs. 
In this regard, Law Library space problems al¬ 
luded to five years ago have intensified in the 
intervening years, as has attention to them and 
efforts to solve them. A shortage of Library 
space for all of its major functions, i.e., collec¬ 
tion housing, user space, and staff work areas 
has been thoroughly documented in the course 
of developing a Project Planning Guide, the first 
step in the long process of securing a building 
addition. Since Law School space and Law Li¬ 
brary space are interrelated, planning for both 
has been going on simultaneously, although 
construction, when it does occur, will be 
phased. 

The most dramatic need is for user space; the 
Law Library continues to be one of a few Uni¬ 
versity of California libraries which limits ac¬ 
cess to its facilities on weekends in order to 
assure its own students that they will have a 
place to work. In an effort to provide some relief 
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from the problem, the Law Library has just com¬ 
pleted a reorganization of its collection to im¬ 
prove access to it. The C level, one level above 
the main floor, has now been opened to the pub¬ 
lic. In the process, approximately fifteen study 
stations in the stacks have been opened for use 
as well. 

Service facilities such as photocopying 
rooms, microform reading rooms, and the com¬ 
puter terminal room all represent space con¬ 
verted from other functions. In the course of 
time we have come to look on such facilities, 
largely or completely unheard of when the 
present building and its addition were planned, 
as indispensable. Building planning now under 
way for a Law School/Law Library addition will 
incorporate space and electrical support for 
such facilities, with an eye to their present and 
future importance. 

Automation, microforms, and copying ser¬ 
vices do not eliminate the problem of acquiring 
and storing printed copies of materials, al¬ 
though each technology assists in some way. 
Even with these technological advantages, we 
will continue to add printed material and will 
have a need for additional stack space. So long 
as our environment is the information-rich so¬ 
ciety we know today, we will be vexed by the 
problem of where to store the accumulating in¬ 
formation. The stacks are four to five years from 
being completely full; we need a building addi¬ 
tion in that interval. 

Whether in dealing with present space prob¬ 
lems, providing present services to faculty and 
students, or preparing for the future, the key 
requirement for Library staff seems to be versa¬ 
tility. The advent of computerization has meant 
that in some respects the departmental divi¬ 
sions, if not specialization of librarian tasks, has 
become less important. Through the computer, 
cataloging information can be more easily 
shared, rather than generated anew in each li¬ 
brary, and in our case this has meant, among 
other things, that librarians who normally were 
struggling against a backlog of books to be 
cataloged are now able to spend a fair amount of 
time on other important tasks including service 
to patrons at the reference desk. Staff in the Law 
Library are becoming more versatile, and they 
love it! 

More versatile staff, aware not only of the 


techniques and procedures for acquisition and 
cataloging of materials, but also of patron needs 
and the strategies and tools which provide ac¬ 
cess for patrons, is an institutional goal. The 
Law Library has initiated training sessions to 
acquaint all staff with the basic elements of le¬ 
gal bibliography and techniques of research, 
and has developed various opportunities for job 
sharing, in an effort to develop the versatility 
we are all looking for. The Law Library, at this 
particular juncture, is blessed with a good mix¬ 
ture of staff who have been here many years and 
who have a good sense of where we have been, 
and newer staff who are energetically contribut¬ 
ing to the determination of where we are going. 
This versatility, too, will be standing us in good 
stead in the years ahead. 

The versatility which we are actively devel¬ 
oping among all the staff will enable us to meet 
the needs of patrons, whether they rely on aca¬ 
demic and research orientation, the special li¬ 
brary aspect, or on the fact that we do serve the 
general public. On-campus cooperation is high¬ 
ly developed. Cooperation with other libraries 
off campus is actively pursued, whether it be 
through the Long Range Planning Group, a 
group representing about a dozen law libraries 
in the Los Angeles area, or the other University 
of California Law Libraries. Electronic ties will 
bind us closer together in the future. The Law 
Library welcomes the challenge of making the 
most of these opportunities for providing pa¬ 
trons with access to the information they need, 
in an increasingly complex information age. 

F.E.S. 


UCLA Librarian is issued for the University 
community, the Friends of the UCLA Li¬ 
brary, and other friends of the University by 
the Administrative Office, University of 
California Library, Los Angeles 90024. 
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Eugenia Eaton Retires 


Eugenia Eaton retired as the Head of the Pub¬ 
lic Affairs Service in the University Research 
Library at the end of June. Mrs. Eaton joined the 
UCLA Cataloging Department staff in 1942 after 
graduating from the Library School at the Uni¬ 
versity of California, Berkeley. She remained at 
UCLA until 1946 when she married and moved 
back to Berkeley, and later to Cambridge, Massa¬ 
chusetts. In Cambridge she became a member of 
the Harvard University Library’s cataloging 
staff. 

Returning to the Los Angeles area in the 
1960s, Mrs. Eaton accepted an appointment as 
Foreign Documents Librarian in the Govern¬ 
ment Publications Room of the University Re¬ 
search Library and subsequently moved into the 
Public Affairs Service when it was established 
in 1971. She held the position of Foreign Docu¬ 
ments Librarian until 1979 when she was se¬ 
lected to be the Head of the Public Affairs Ser¬ 
vice after having served as Acting Head for a 
period of time. 

Throughout this period of responsibility — 
first as Foreign Documents Librarian and then 
as Head of the Public Affairs Service — Mrs. 
Eaton displayed exemplary ability in managing 
diverse collections and has done the work of 
two or three persons with dedication and qual¬ 
ity. Her contributions to every aspect of the orga¬ 
nization and community are innumerable and 
her attention in performing difficult tasks thor¬ 
oughly and well are testimony to Mrs. Eaton’s 
ability to keep the goals of the University, the 



Eugenia Eaton 


Library, and the Public Affairs Service in focus 
for the benefit of all those concerned. 

We will recall with special affection and 
gratitude Mrs. Eaton’s enthusiasm for hard 
work and her genuine personal interest in each 
of the staff members under her direction as she 
leaves for the pleasures of relaxation in retire¬ 
ment and pursuance of a writing career. 

D.W. 


Oral History Program Celebrates Anniversary 


A variety of events held in April marked the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the UCLA Oral His¬ 
tory Program. 

As part of the emeriti informal lecture series 
held at the Faculty Center, Oral History Program 
Director Dale Treleven presented a lecture en¬ 
titled, “Twenty-five Years of Oral History at 
UCLA” on April 4. 


“Images on Tape: The Oral Histories of UCLA 
and the Los Angeles Art Community.” A dinner 
at the Faculty Center followed the colloquium 
and speakers included Executive Vice Chan¬ 
cellor William Schaefer and Cullom Davis of 
Sangamon State University, Springfield, Illi¬ 
nois, President of the National Oral History 
Association. 


On April 7 a crowd of 160 people attended the 
Program’s anniversary colloquium entitled 
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At a breakfast meeting at the Biltmore Hotel 
before the colloquium, Mayor Tom Bradley re¬ 
ceived his completed oral history transcript 
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from Executive Vice Chancellor Schaefer. The 
event was sponsored by the National Oral Histo¬ 
ry Association in honor of the UCLA Oral Histo¬ 
ry Program’s anniversary. 


The annual meeting of the Organization of 
American Historians was also held in April at 
the Biltmore and Dale Treleven moderated a 
panel on “Gathering the Oral History of the 
Left.” 


Edgeworth Collection Acquisitions 


In 1973, the Library was offered a sizable por¬ 
tion, perhaps as much as twenty percent, of the 
Edgeworth family library (see the UCLA Librar¬ 
ian, Volume 26, Number 7-8). Those 750 vol¬ 
umes reflected most clearly the diverse interests 
and activities of Richard Lovell Edgeworth, his 
daughter Maria, and other family members. The 
titles were particularly rich in British and 
French publications, 1780-1830, included at 
least one title not recorded elsewhere, and 
served to complement both the Michael Sadleir 
Collection of Nineteenth-Century Fiction and 
the Children’s Book Collection. Over the years, 
purchases have been made to incorporate 
strays; indeed, the Library’s five millionth vol¬ 
ume was Maria’s presentation copy of de Ros’ 
Personal Narrative of Travels in the United 
States and Canada in 1826 (London, 1827). 

Three additional titles have recently been 
added to the Edgeworth Library holdings in the 
Department of Special Collections. The first, 
Mary Griffith’s Our Neighborhood, or Letters on 
Horticulture and Natural Phenomena: Inter¬ 
spersed with Opinions on Domestic and Moral 
Economy (New York, 1831), is inscribed “To 
Miss Edgeworth from her friend Mrs. Griffith.” 
This semi-fictional account of life in New Jersey 
includes discussions of gardening and contem¬ 
porary literature; it is in this book that Sir Wal¬ 
ter Scott is accused of plagiarism. The second 
volume, with the shelf mark B.3, is John Young’s 
Criticism on the Elegy Written in a Country 
Church Yard (London, 1783). The page facing 
the title page is inscribed, “Miss Edgeworth, 
With best respects, from The Editor.” This copy 


lacks the final leaf of text, which has been added 
in manuscript; the recto of the lower free end¬ 
paper has penciled notes referring to three 
marked passages in the text. 

The final title is Robert Dodsley’s Collection 
of Poems in Six Volumes. By Several Hands 
(London, 1770). Each volume has Richard Lov¬ 
ell Edgeworth’s bookplate and the shelf mark C- 
2; the half-title of the final volume has this note: 
“I give these to my daughter Maria as they were 
marked by her Mother when she began to edu¬ 
cate herself.” In a second inscription on that 
page, Maria transfers the set to her sister Emme¬ 
line. The Department already has the 1775 edi¬ 
tion of this most important poetical miscellany, 
first published in 1748. 

In addition, the Friends of the UCLA Library 
have purchased a second copy of the third edi¬ 
tion of Memoirs of Richard Lovell Edgeworth, 
Esq. Begun by Himself, and Concluded by his 
Daughter, Maria Edgeworth (London, 1844). 
This is a particularly interesting, extra-illus¬ 
trated copy, with five original photographs of 
the interior of the Edgeworthstown house, two 
manuscript plans of the house, and periodical 
clippings, that gloss the text. The privately 
printed memorial notice for the fourth Mrs. 
Edgeworth is also bound into the volume, along 
with a covering letter from their daughter, Har¬ 
riet, providing information about her maternal 
ancestors and explaining the background of the 
pamphlet, “given only to our friends.” 

J.D. 
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Library Staff in Print and Program 


Stephen M. Fry, Music Librarian, read a paper 
entitled “Film Music: Literature, Sources and 
Research” that discussed current research 
trends and basic sources for the study of film 
music, at the American Film Institute during 
the Spring meeting of the Southern California 
Chapter, Music Library Association. Mr. Fry 
also gave a slide presentation illustrating some 
remarkable archival film music materials from 
the Music Library’s collection. 

Elaine Graham, of the Biomedical Library’s 
Pacific Southwest Regional Medical Library 
Service, was elected to the Office of President- 
Elect of the Medical Library Group of Southern 
California and Arizona, a regional chapter of the 
Medical Library Association. She will serve as 
President-Elect for 1984/85 and as President the 
following year. 

Russell Shank, University Librarian, has 
been appointed to the Academic Senate Plan¬ 
ning Committee for the 1984/85 year. 

Dale Treleven, Director of the Oral History 
Program, instructed a History Department grad¬ 
uate seminar in Advanced Historiography: Oral 
History Methods during the winter quarter. The 
course, the first of its kind to be offered to UCLA 
graduate students, combined theoretical and 


practical considerations and required that 
students conduct interviews with campus 
employees. 

Robert Vosper, University Librarian Emeritus 
and Professor Emeritus, has succeeded to the 
Presidency of the UCLA Emeriti Association. 
Page Ackerman, University Librarian Emeritus, 
continues as Member-at-Large for the Associ¬ 
ation for another year. 

Nancy Young, Associate Librarian in the Law 
Library, has been selected as the recipient of this 
year’s William Rohan Chapter Service Award 
for outstanding service to the Southern Califor¬ 
nia Association of Law Libraries. Ms. Young 
was selected for two achievements: editing the 
SCALL handbook, Locating Law, and chairing 
the Legal Resources for Non-Law Librarians 
workshop in March. 

Several librarians participated in the Gradu¬ 
ate School of Library and Information Science’s 
open house in April. Art Librarian Joyce P. 
Ludmer, Biomedical Librarian Alison Bunting, 
and Music Librarian Stephen M. Fry, were 
members of a panel entitled “Sample Special¬ 
ties” for the program which focused on “Career 
Opportunities in the Information Professions.” 


UCLA Library Hosts Conference 


Over one hundred librarians from public, col¬ 
lege and university, corporate, medical, law, 
and government libraries attended the Special 
Libraries Association/Southern California 
Chapter Tenth Annual Workshop on Manage¬ 
ment for Librarians that was held on April 19 in 
the UCLA Faculty Center. The workshop was 
entitled “In Search of Excellence: Aspects of 
Library Management” and featured guest speak¬ 
ers and a panel discussion moderated by Robert 
Bellanti, Head of the Graduate School of Man¬ 
agement Library. 

Mr. Bellanti also served as co-chairman of the 


workshop, together with Charlotte Georgi, Bib¬ 
liographer for Management Studies. Other 
UCLA librarians who assisted with the program 
were Anthony Hall, Head of the Instructional 
Media Library and Bibliographer for Library 
and Information Science; Sarah E. How, Head of 
the Geology and Geophysics Library; and Karen 
Sternheim and Tracey Miller, Graduate School 
of Management Library Reference Section. 

Plans are in progress to publish the proceed¬ 
ings of the conference. 

C.G. 
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Upcoming Events 


The first lecture of the 1984-85 UCLA Pro¬ 
grams in Medical Classics series will be held on 
October 9, 1984. The program, inaugurated last 
year, consists of eight lectures over the course of 
the academic year and is designed to enhance 
an appreciation of the ties between famous 
medical writings, clinical practice, basic re¬ 
search, and humanistic scholarship. 

The programs are open free of charge to inter¬ 
ested members of the UCLA community. For 
further information, contact Programs in Medi¬ 
cal Classics, Dean’s Office, UCLA School of 
Medicine, Los Angeles, CA, 90024, or phone 
825-5851. 

To bring the importance and impact of Ger¬ 
trude Stein’s work into a fresh and up-to-date 
focus a one-day symposium entitled “Consider¬ 


ing Gertrude Stein: The Importance of Her Writ¬ 
ing and Her Influence on Literature and Art” 
will be held in the UCLA Faculty Center on 
November 10, 1984. The symposium is being 
sponsored by the UCLA Library (which holds 
the excellent Gilbert Harrison Collection of 
Stein materials), The Writers’ Program in the 
Department of the Arts, University Extension, 
and UCLA’s new Center for the Study of Wom¬ 
en. Six outstanding scholars will offer the re¬ 
sults of their current research and material 
from the Harrison Collection will be available 
for viewing at a reception in the Library’s De¬ 
partment of Special Collections following the 
symposium. 

There is no charge for admission to the sym¬ 
posium or the reception. For further informa¬ 
tion, write for a brochure from the Writers’ Pro¬ 
gram, Room 226, UCLA Extension, 10995 Le 
Conte Avenue, Los Angeles, CA, 90024. 


Current Library Exhibitions 


In the Art Library: Artists’ Books. On display 
through August 31. 

In the Biomedical Library: Sports Science and 
Medicine: Impact on Athletic Performance. On 
display through September 15. 

In the College Library: The Los Angeles Olym¬ 
pic Games and UCLA Olympians. On display 
through August 31. 

In the William Andrews Clark Memorial Li¬ 
brary: A Fiftieth Year Celebration: Selections 


University of California 
UCLA Librarian 
Administrative Office 
University of California Library 
Los Angeles, California 90024 


from the Clark Archives. On display through 
September 4. (For hours of admittance, please 
call the Clark Library at (213) 731-8529.) 

In the Education & Psychology Library: Faces 
of Sport Psychology. On display through Octo¬ 
ber 1. 

In the Rubsamen Music Library: A Musical 
Banquet: Special, Rare and Unusual Music Ma¬ 
terials in the UCLA Music Library. On display 
through August 31. 
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The Music Library: 

A Wealth of Research Resources 
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Susato Tylman. Liber primus missarum quinque vocum . . . 
Antwerp: Tylmannum Susato, 1546. 


This important collection of Masses and motets consists of five part books. The 
set, one of the rarest collections in the Music Library, includes music by 
Crecquillon, Mouton, Susato, and other composers. The book shown here has 
additional music notated in the front and back covers and flyleaves. 
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Unique Music Collections: 

From Gregorian Chant to the “Road Runner” Theme 


In 1942 the UCLA Music Library evolved 
from humble quarters in an east-west corridor 
on the ground floor of what is now Powell 
Library. About 8,000 pieces of orchestral and 
choral music, including scores and performing 
parts which were copied and gathered by the 
Works Progress Administration’s Federal Music 
Project, were deposited in the Library. An addi¬ 
tional 3,000 books and scores were transferred 
to the corridor facility from the stacks of the 
University Research Library. Together these vol¬ 
umes formed the core collection of the Music 
Library. 

The growing Music Library earned branch li¬ 
brary status in July 1955, and the following year 
it was moved into a spacious room in the newly 
completed music building, Schoenberg Hall. 
Today the Library is still located in this facility, 
but the quarters are no longer spacious. Indeed, 
much of the music collection is housed in a 
separate facility, but materials are available by 
expeditious paging. 

The Music Library serves as the central li¬ 
brary facility for music study and research at 
UCLA. It is open to all university students, fac¬ 
ulty, and staff, and also to the community-at- 
large. In fact, a large percentage of the Library’s 
patrons include students from other colleges 
and universities, teachers, performers, and 
members of the Los Angeles community of mu¬ 
sic lovers. The general collection contains more 
than 40,000 volumes of books about music, in¬ 
cluding biographies, histories, and reference 
works, plus periodical and monument sets, 
UCLA theses and dissertations, and a large vari¬ 
ety of materials on specific musical topics. The 
score collection, about 55,000 volumes, con¬ 
tains not only scholarly editions of music, from 
the works of the Greek and Roman civilizations 
to this century’s masterpieces, but also a wide 
range of editions of vocal and instrumental mu¬ 
sic with individual parts for performance. 

The solemn melodies of the Gregorian chant, 
the complex chromatics of Gesualdo, the ebul¬ 
lient symphonies of Beethoven, and today’s 
electronic bleeps and squeals can be heard on 
the more than 25,000 discs and tapes in the 
Music Library’s audio facility. This room seats 
forty listeners and is open to use by all patrons, 


but it is used primarily by students listening to 
assignments for classes in the Department of 
Music. 



Cheryl Dooley, Circulation Assistant, in the Music Library audio 
facility. 


Another important genre of research materi¬ 
als in the Library are the music dissertations 
from other universities in the U.S. and many 
European countries, music manuscripts, and 
early printed musical sources on about 6,000 
microfilms and microcards. Many of these mi¬ 
crofilms contain manuscripts of polyphonic 
music of the thirteenth through fifteenth centu¬ 
ries that are housed in various European and 
domestic libraries and are used extensively for 
research by Music students and Music Depart¬ 
ment Musicology faculty. 

The Library’s collections of opera scores and 
librettos are particularly well-developed to 
support the Music Department’s Opera Work¬ 
shop and early opera research by the faculty and 
students. One unique and outstanding primary 
source in this area is the 117-volume set of 1,215 
librettos of operas performed in Venice from 
1635 through 1769. Several hundred eigh¬ 
teenth- and early-nineteenth-century French, 
English, and German librettos, plus the scores 
for more than 5,000 operas, operettas, and musi¬ 
cal comedies, make this genre one of the stron¬ 
gest in the Library. 
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The Music Library also gathers the published 
and unpublished works of contemporary com¬ 
posers working in the Los Angeles area and at 
UCLA. Alden Ashforth, Elaine Barkin, Henry 
Leland Clark, Paul Des Marais, Rudolf Friml, 
Roy Harris, Mantle Hood, William Kraft, Boris 
Kremenliev, Henry Lazaroff, Leon Levitch, 
Clarence Mader, Colin McPhee, Paul Reale, 
Gunther Tatenhahn, Ernst Toch, Roy Travis, 
John Vincent, Eugene Zador, and Eric Zeisl are 
among the composers whose manuscripts and 
other archival materials are in the Library. 

Areas of special concentration in the Music 
Library include English theater music of the 
late-eighteenth century, folk ballads and songs 
of the British Isles, early theoretical music trea¬ 
tises, and scholarly and performing editions of 
music for the classical guitar and lute. Eigh¬ 
teenth-century editions of chamber music of 
Ignaz Pleyel, Mozart, Hayden, and their con¬ 
temporaries in the rococo and classical periods, 
and eighteenth- through twentieth-century op¬ 
era scores and librettos are also strongly repre¬ 
sented in the Library’s collection. 

Several important music archives are closely 
affiliated with the Music Library. The Ethno- 
musicology Archive, located in the Schoenberg 
Hall Annex, supports the research of the Ethno- 
musicology faculty and students, as well as the 
undergraduate and graduate Music Department 
curriculum. The archive owns outstanding col¬ 
lections of both commercial and field record¬ 
ings of Oriental, African, Eastern European, Lat¬ 
in American, and American Indian music. The 
“Kunst Collection,” which duplicates in origi¬ 
nal or reprint form several thousand items list¬ 
ed in Jaap Kunst’s major bibliography of ethno- 
musicological sources, and the extensive collec¬ 
tion of Oriental-language writings and music 
are two unique and internationally known 
sources in the archive. 

The Archive of Popular American Music, 
housed in the basement of Schoenberg Hall, is a 
remarkable accumulation of sheet music, song 
folios, band arrangements, and recordings rep¬ 
resenting the wonderful heritage of this coun¬ 
try’s popular music. The archive’s founding 
collection of about 250,000 pieces of sheet mu¬ 
sic issued between 1830 and 1960 was donated 
to UCLA by composer Meredith Willson. This 
collection was the stock of Stanley Ring’s music 
store on Cherokee Avenue in Hollywood. 


Willson purchased the store at auction after 
Ring’s death and, in March 1965, formally pre¬ 
sented the collection to UCLA “at a festive cere¬ 
mony on the forecourt of the University Library. 
‘Seventy-six Trombones’ blared out from the 
UCLA Marching Band, while Willson himself 
played his flute in a mock re-creation of the 
scene from his famous musical.” 

The American Film and Television Music Ar¬ 
chives is a huge and exciting special collection 
of manuscript materials associated with the mu¬ 
sic of commercial motion picture and television 
show production. Autograph sketches and 
scores by Jeff Alexander, George Antheil, Wil¬ 
liam Lava, Harry Lubin, Henry Mancini, Cyril 
Mockridge, Alex North, Edward Powell, Andre 
Previn, Lester Spencer, Edward Ward, Mortimer 
Wilson, and other film-music composers, and 
the personal film-music recordings of Alfred 
Newman constitute a substantial part of the ar¬ 
chive. Musical arrangements and script materi¬ 
als for the “Carol Burnett Show,” Danny Kaye 
and Smothers Brothers television specials, tele¬ 
vision shows such as “Cowboy in Africa,” and 
“Gentle Ben,” plus “Road Runner,” “Woody 
Woodpecker,” and “Pink Panther” cartoons are 
examples of the materials in the television- 
music collection. The complete General Music 
Corporation, Sunset Music Company, and Ivan 
Tors Libraries of Television Music are also in¬ 
cluded in the archive. 
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This manuscript, in the hand of the composer and arranger William 
Lava, is the Main Title theme for the “Road Runner” cartoon series. 
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Catholic Church 

[Gradual (Ms. St. Katharinenthal)] 

Das Gradual von St. Katharinenthal: um 1312 
Luzern: Faksimile-Verlag, 1980. 2 v. 

This facsimile edition is a complete and exact reproduction of the 
manuscript housed in the Schweizerisches Landesmuseum in 
Zurich. The Graduate of St. Katharinenthal is one of the most impor¬ 
tant Gothic art works of Switzerland and is of priceless value in the 
study of cultural, religious, liturgical, and art history of the begin¬ 
ning of the late middle ages. 


A sampling of other unique archival collec¬ 
tions are indicative of the scope of the Music 
Library’s holdings. The Library has made spe¬ 
cial efforts to document the work and careers of 
women composers. Important resources in this 
relatively new field of research include collec¬ 
tions relating to Radie Britain, Fannie Charles 
Dillon, Mary Carr Moore, Frances Marian 


Ralston, and Helen Louise Shaffer, plus special 
collections of the works of S.C. Eckhardt 
Gramatte, Giedra Gudauskas, Elinor Remick 
Warren, Louise Woodbridge, and others. Ar¬ 
chives of the music materials of Ernst Toch and 
Eric Zeisl have been established in conjunction 
with the UCLA Oral History Program’s series on 
composers of the emigre community in Los An¬ 
geles. Other archives have been established for 
John Vincent, the celebrated American compos¬ 
er who was chairman of the UCLA Department 
of Music for almost two decades; Clarence 
Mader, the Los Angeles organist and composer; 
Sol Babitz, founder of the “Early Music Labora¬ 
tory”; and Henry Temianka, Director of the Cali¬ 
fornia Chamber Symphony Orchestra. 

UCLA also has several other special music 
collections that are not located within the Mu¬ 
sic Library. The Folklore and Mythology Center 
in the Graduate School of Management building 
contains a commercial-recording collection of 
folk music of the world, with a particular focus 
on Afro- and Anglo-American music. The Cen¬ 
ter’s Archive of California and Western Folklore 
and its Western Kentucky Folklore Archive in¬ 
clude many music books and ephemeral materi¬ 
als related to these areas. 

The Department of Special Collections of the 
University Research Library houses the famed 
George Pullen Jackson collection of Southeast¬ 
ern U.S. hymnals, the Joseph C. Stone collec¬ 
tion of early American songbooks, the Royal B. 


A number of reference works and journal articles describe the 
important holdings of the Music Library. Walter H. Rubsamen’s sur¬ 
vey “Unusual music holdings of libraries on the West Coast” (Notes, 
X, no. 4, Sept. 1953, pp. 546-554) and Lester Brothers’ article “Uni¬ 
versity of California, Los Angeles (Music Library)” (Current Musi¬ 
cology, no. 17, 1974, pp. 36-39) describe the most notable research 
materials in the Library. The Music Library Association, Southern 
California Chapter’s A directory of special music collections in 
Southern California libraries and in the libraries of the Universityof 
Cali/ornia and the California State Universities and Colleges 
(Irvine, CA:SCCMLA, 1976) and the International Association of 
Music Libraries’ Directory of Music Research Libraries, Part I: The 
United States, 2nd ed. (Kassel, Ger.: IAML/Barenreiter, in press) list 
the music archives and other special materials in the Library. 

The Music Library's extensive film and television music archives 
are described in Linda Harris Mehr’s Motion Pictures, Television 
and Badio: A Union Catalogue of Manuscript and Special Collec¬ 
tions in the Western United States (Boston: G.K. Hall, 1977). A gen¬ 
eral descriptive essay about the Music Library’s services and hold¬ 
ings appeared in the UCLA Librarian, XXXI, no. 3-4, March-April, 
1978, pp. 13-15. Almost two dozen important gifts to the Music 
Library, ranging from holographs, early printed books, and sheet 
music to paintings, films, and cylinder recording players, are 
documented in the exhibit catalog Seven years of community sup¬ 
port, 1971-78 (UCLA Library, 1979). 

Articles describing archival collections in the Music Library in¬ 
clude: "The Eric Zeisl Archive: An Emigre Composer’s Legacy” by 


Malcolm Cole in the UCLA Librarian, XXXII, no. 1, January 1979, pp. 
3-4; “A Concert for Clarence V. Mader” by Robert L. Tusler in the 
UCLA Librarian, XXXIII, no. 4, April 1980, pp. 29-31; “17,000 
Pounds of Music” by David Morton in the UCLA Librarian, XXXIV, 
no. 3, March 1981, pp. 18-19, a notice about the Lloyd Keepers 
popular sheet music collection; “Los Angeles Musical History” by 
Stephen M. Fry in the UCLA Librarian, XXXVI, no. 4, April 1983, p. 
26; a cover story describing the Philip Kaghan collection; and 
“Alexander’s Wonderful Tunes” by Stephen M. Fry in The Fine Line, 
no. 1, Fall 1981, acknowledging the Jeff Alexander and Paul Tanner 
collections. UCLA This Week, vol. 3, no. 10, January 17-23, 1983, 
featured many of the primary research materials located in the Music 
Library. Robert L. Tusler’s Catalog of the Clarence V. Mader Archive, 
Music Library, University of California at Los Angeles (Los Angeles, 
Ruth and Clarence Mader Memorial Scholarship Fund, 1980) is a 
detailed 275-page inventory of the archive of the well-known Los 
Angeles organist, teacher, and composer. 

In D.W. Krummel’s Resources of American music history: a direc¬ 
tory of source materials from colonial times to World War II (Urbana: 
Univ. of Illinois Press, 1981), the entry for UCLA describes the spe¬ 
cial music collections in the Music Library, Department of Special 
Collections, Center for the Study of Comparative Folklore and 
Mythology Research Collection, and the William Andrews Clark 
Memorial Library. The Catalog of the opera collections in the Music 
Libraries: University of California, Berkeley; University of Califor¬ 
nia, Los Angeles (Boston: G.K. Hall, 1983) lists opera scores in both 
the Music Library and the William Andrews Clark Memorial Library 
collections. 
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Stanton collection of American hymnals, and 
the music manuscripts and memorabilia of Hol¬ 
lywood actor/composer Lionel Barrymore. The 
Stanley Kramer Collection contains musical 
sketches, cue sheets, and recordings for many 
Kramer productions, while the Walter Slezak 
Collection includes music holographs by Men¬ 
delssohn, Liszt, and other composers. Almost 
1,200 pieces of popular sheet music relating to 
California are also located in the Department of 
Special Collections. 

The William Andrews Clark Library includes 
music as a part of a much larger collection spe¬ 
cializing in English culture of the seventeenth 
to nineteenth centuries. Its catalog shows about 
1,000 music titles, including a rich variety of 


Shared Purchase 

The UCLA Music Library has acquired two 
major research collections on microform 
through the University of California Library 
System’s Shared Purchase Program. The Austri¬ 
an National Library Music Collection, pub¬ 
lished on 1,195 microfiche by Georg Olms 
Verlag in Hildesheim, West Germany, repro¬ 
duces many valuable music resources owned by 
this important and prestigious library. The com¬ 
plete music catalog is reproduced on fiche, al¬ 
lowing scholars access to one of the largest and 
most valuable collections of primary music 
sources in Europe. Early editions of music by 
Haydn and Bach, from the library’s renowned 
Hoboken Collection, are also included. These 
editions were assembled half a century ago in a 
personal collection by Anthony van Hoboken, 
the great Haydn scholar, and donated to the 
American National Library through his estate. 

The second music Shared Purchase acquisi¬ 
tion is a set of microfilm titled “Unpublished 
Music Manuscripts from the Great English Col¬ 
lections.” The set is published by Harverster 
Press in London in five series representing the 
music manuscript collections in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford; St. Michael’s College, Tenbury; 
Christ Church, Oxford; the Royal College of Mu¬ 
sic, London; and the British Library, London. 
Included are original codexes, music books, and 
individual manuscripts, including the Old Hall 
Manuscript, the famous virginal books, the in¬ 
valuable collections in the Egerton, Harley, 


rare books, printed scores, and manuscripts. Es¬ 
pecially important are the original editions of 
English operas, masques and plays with music, 
librettos, eighteenth-century ballad operas, and 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century English 
and Scottish songs. Such composers as John 
Blow, Henry Laws, Purcell, Handel, and Thom¬ 
as Morley are well represented. 

The UCLA Music Library provides full refer¬ 
ence service to its patrons who want to find 
answers to the complex musical problems they 
face in their academic careers or performance 
work. It is a busy, professional, but friendly fa¬ 
cility, where the staff is as excited about things 
musical as the public it serves. 

S.M.F. 


Program Acquisitions 

Hirsch, Royal, and the Add. Manuscripts collec¬ 
tions. Individual manuscripts of Purcell, Blow, 
Boyce, Arne, Dunstable, Tallis, Byrd, and doz¬ 
ens of other important English composers also 
provide a wealth of primary sources. 

These two important Shared Purchase Pro¬ 
gram acquisitions substantially augment the re¬ 
search potential of the Music Library and allow 
scholars throughout Southern California access 
to invaluable musical resources. 

S.M.F. 


UCLA Librarian is issued for the University 
community, the Friends of the UCLA Li¬ 
brary, and other friends of the University by 
the Administrative Office, University of 
California Library, Los Angeles 90024. 

Editor 

Raymond Soto 

Assistant Editor 
Leslie O’Neal 

Contributors to this issue 
Stephen M. Fry Norah E. Jones 
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Gifts Librarian Retires 


Giselle von Grunebaum retired at the end of 
June from the position of Gifts Librarian. Her 
contribution over the years to the UCLA Library 
has been a unique and substantial one, and she 
will be greatly missed by her many friends on 
the library staff and in the University community. 

Born in Vienna, she came to UCLA in 1957 
when her husband, Professor Gustave von 
Grunebaum, was invited to found the Center for 
Near Eastern Studies which now bears his 
name. In 1967, as soon as family responsibil¬ 
ities permitted, she enrolled in the Graduate 



Giselle von Grunebaum 


School of Library and Information Science, de¬ 
termining to establish a professional identity of 
her own. On .her graduation in 1968 she joined 
the staff of the UCLA Library, initially as a bib¬ 
liographic searcher in the Acquisitions Depart¬ 
ment, but moving a year later to become Gifts 
Librarian, in which capacity she has served 
with grace and distinction for the past fifteen 
years. 


The position of Gifts Librarian is without 
doubt one of the most sensitive and demanding 
in our whole professional range. At UCLA not 
only is the Gifts Section responsible for the 
selective acceptance of donations offered to the 
library, a function which requires sure familiar¬ 
ity with both the collecting policies and the 
present collections of every library unit on the 
campus, but it is also charged with the disposal, 
usually by sale, of all of the library’s duplicate 
or unwanted material, this entailing shrewd 
knowledge of current book values and dealer 
interests. In Mrs. von Grunebaum we have been 
blessed with the remarkable combination of a 
librarian who can meet donors in the most dis¬ 
parate fields with the appreciative and sympa¬ 
thetic understanding which their gifts deserve 
and a hardheaded businesswoman capable of 
exacting the best possible prices for materials 
sold. As the UCLA Library itself has steadily 
grown in size and national stature, the number 
and quality of donations have correspondingly 
risen, and Gifts Section operations have become 
fast-paced indeed, with some 100,000 items 
received and processed annually and over 
$60,000 realized in sales to augment the li¬ 
brary’s book funds. Mrs. von Grunebaum has 
organized this vital enterprise with unflagging 
energy and dedication, and the whole library 
system has profited from her high level of 
success. 

From her vantage point as Gifts Librarian, 
Giselle von Grunebaum has developed an un¬ 
matched knowledge of the full scope of UCLA’s 
bibliographic resources, and an unerring in¬ 
stinct for recognizing, as they are offered, new 
treasures to add to their riches. Her selectivity 
and discrimination have greatly eased the work 
of our specialized collection development staff, 
her sensitivity and warmth have endeared her 
to donors, and her firm and fair negotiations 
with the community of book dealers have won 
their sincerest admiration and respect. The 
UCLA Library will sadly miss her, for hers are 
qualities which are unique and personal, and 
therefore irreplaceable. A goodly company of 
her colleagues — library staff, faculty, and book 
dealers — gathered to tell her this at a reception 
in her honor held in the Department of Special 
Collections on June 15, and to wish her many 
happy and satisfying years to come. 

N.E.J. 
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36th Annual Campbell Contest: Student Book Collectors Honored 


The collections entered in this year’s Robert 
B. Campbell Student Book Collection Competi¬ 
tion represented a wide range of interests in¬ 
cluding science fiction, Victorian etiquette, and 
Austrian economic and social theory, to name 
but a few. Six prizewinning collectors were hon¬ 
ored in an awards ceremony held in the Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections on May 3. Universi¬ 
ty Librarian Russell Shank began the ceremony 
by speaking about the history of the Campbell 
Competition and then introduced retired book¬ 
sellers Robert and Blanche Campbell, the 
founding sponsors of this annual event since 
1949. The Campbells established their first 
bookstore near the Vermont Avenue campus in 
1924 and moved to Westwood four years later 
where they continued to serve the book needs of 
the UCLA community until their retirement in 
1974. 

John S. Galbraith, Professor of History, Mary 
P. Goodwin, Collector and Keeper of the Library 
of Antarctics, and Charles Heiskell, President of 
the Book Collectors Club of Los Angeles, served 
as judges for this year’s contest. After Dr. 
Heiskell presented an informal talk about re¬ 
affirming his faith in the life of the book, the 
award winners were announced. 

The undergraduate winners were Steve 
Geidman, an English major, for his collection 
“Towards the Golden Dawn: Aleister Crowley 
and the Modern Magic Revival’’ and Rick Verni¬ 
er, a history major, for his collection “Economic 
and Social Theory: The Austrian Approach.” 

In the graduate division the winners were 
Tom Mclver (anthropology) for his collection 
“Creationism and Anti-evolutionism” and Pa¬ 
mela Rae Willoughby (anthropology) for her 
collection “Nelson’s Navy in Fact and Fiction.” 

Two special awards were again presented this 
year. Richard G. Payatt, a history major, received 
the undergraduate award sponsored by the Staff 
of the College Library for his collection “The 
Science Fiction Book Covers of Michael 
Whelan.” Eric James Schroeder, a graduate stu¬ 
dent in English, received the Library Staff Asso¬ 
ciation prize for his collection “Windows on 
Vietnam.” 

In addition to cash awards, each finalist re- 



Contest judges, from left to right: Charles Heiskell, Mary P. Goodwin, 
and John S. Galbraith. 


ceived a copy of the facsimile of the Arion Press 
edition of Herman Melville’s Moby Dick, 
donated by the publisher, the University of Cali¬ 
fornia Press, Berkeley. This facsimile edition 
was designed by Andrew Hoyem and featured 
illustrations by Barry Mosher. 

Dr. Heiskell also presented each of the final¬ 
ists with an unexpected and greatly appreciated 
bonus: a gift membership in the Los Angeles 
Book Collectors Club. 

The donors who funded this year’s awards 
included: Robert and Blanche Campbell; the 
Friends of the UCLA Library, represented by the 
group’s president, Timothy Steele; the South¬ 
ern California Chapter of the Antiquarian Book¬ 
sellers Association, represented by George 
Houle; the Library Staff Association; and the 
College Library Staff, represented by College Li¬ 
brarian Thomas Fry. 

Following the awards ceremony the winning 
collections were exhibited in the College Li¬ 
brary through the month of May. 
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Library Staff in Print and Program 


Marsha Berman, Associate Music Librarian, 
is the author of an article entitled “New Eyes: 
The Intern in the Music Library,” that appears 
in the Januar-Marz issue of Fontes Artis 
Musicae, the journal of the International Asso¬ 
ciation of Music Libraries (IAML). Ms. Ber¬ 
man’s article is based on a paper read at the 
IAML conference in Washington, D.C. in May 
1983. 

Joseph J. Lauer, African Bibliographer, is the 
author of an article entitled “Public Libraries 
and Socioeconomic Characteristics: An Interna¬ 
tional Comparison over Time” that appeared in 
Journal of Library History, vol. 19, 1984. 

Dorothy McGarry, Head of the Cataloging 
Section of the Physical Sciences & Technology 


Libraries, served as Chair of the Cataloging and 
Access Committee and as Past-Chair of the 
Physics-Astronomy-Mathematics Division of 
the Special Libraries Association Annual Con¬ 
ference held in New York during June. 

Jeff Morehead, Social Science Monographic 
Cataloger in the Technical Services Depart¬ 
ment, is the author of a play entitled “Stuff” that 
was produced by the Ensemble Studio Theater, 
Los Angeles, as part of the Olympic Arts Festi¬ 
val in July. 

Russell Shank, University Librarian, has 
been elected to a second two-year term on 
the Board of Trustees of the Freedom to Read 
Foundation. 


Current Library Exhibitions 


In the University Research Library (Main Lob¬ 
by): An Earthly Paradise: William Morris fr His 
Work. On display through September 30. 

In the University Research Library (Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections): For your informa¬ 
tion. A selection of posters. On display through 
September 30. 

In the Art Library: Artists’ Books. On display 
through August 31. 

In the Biomedical Library: Sports Science and 
Medicine: Impact on Athletic Performance. On 
display through September 15. 

In the College Library: The Los Angeles Olym¬ 


pic Games and UCLA Olympians. On display 
through August 31. 

In the William Andrews Clark Memorial Li¬ 
brary: A Fiftieth Year Celebration: Selections 
from the Clark Archives. On display through 
September 4. (For hours of admittance, please 
call the Clark Library at (213) 731-8529.) 

In the Education & Psychology Library: Faces 
of Sport Psychology. On display through Octo¬ 
ber 1. 

In the Rubsamen Music Library: A Musical 
Banquet: Special, Rare and Unusual Music Ma¬ 
terials in the UCLA Music Library. On display 
through August 31. 
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A Garden of Earthly Delights: 
William Morris and His Work 




ri^r»y '~Tjll T T A iM Morris, the Victorian era’s 
Leonardo, was born 150 years ago 
this year. His father, also William 
Morris, was a London bill and dis¬ 
count broker who, in 1844, had the 
good fortune to acquire 272 £1 
shares in the Devon Great Consols 
Company. Designed to exploit cop¬ 
per mines in Devon and Cornwall, 
within six months Morris’s share of the company was 
worth £200,000. This enabled the senior Morris, who 
died at fifty, to leave his widow and nine children with 
very few financial worries. When Morris went to Oxford 
in 1853, it was with an income of £900 a year, far more 
money than any of his friends there had. 

Morris was not a healthy child; his voracious reading 
may have been a beneficial and not unusual result. Cer¬ 
tainly he is said to have been reading Scott at the age of 
four. As his health improved, he explored the nearby 
woodlands and came to know them “yard by yard.” He 
was sent to Marlborough College in 1848; by the time he 
left in 1851, its major influence had been to encourage 
him to become a clergyman. After private tutoring, he 
entered Exeter College which, partly because of large 
lecture classes, he found disappointing. His disappoint- 
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ment was quickly alleviated by friendships he 
made, particularly with two Pembroke College 
students, Edward Burne-Jones and Charles 
Faulkner. They met frequently with others in 
Faulkner’s rooms, arguing, playing practical 
jokes, and holding poetry readings. Morris had 
become interested in gothic architecture while 
at Marlborough and spent the summer of 1854 
in France studying the cathedrals and discover¬ 
ing Flemish painting. Returning to Exeter, he 
funded the Oxford and Cambridge Magazine, 
which would be issued monthly in 1856, with a 
portion of his inheritance and edited the first 
issue. He and Burne-Jones returned again to 
France for the summer of 1856; on their last 
night there they agreed that art rather than the 
church should be the focus of their lives. 

After completing his work at Exeter, Morris 
became a pupil of an Oxford architect and be¬ 
came an immediate friend of the senior clerk, 
Philip Webb. He saw friends at Pembroke fre¬ 
quently and would go to London to see Burne- 
Jones, now a student of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
Morris soon fell under Rossetti’s spell and de¬ 
cided to concentrate on painting as well as ar¬ 
chitecture. By the end of the year architecture 
had been abandoned. In 1857, while inspecting 
the new Union debating hall designed by a 
friend, Rossetti offered to provide murals for it. 
Burne-Jones and Morris were each provided 
spaces and Rossetti co-opted other pre- 
Raphael ite friends to participate. Enthusiasm 
could not prevail over lack of technique; the 
frescos began to fade and flake nearly as soon as 
they were completed. 

It was during this Oxford interlude that Ros¬ 
setti discovered Jane Burden at the theater and 
persuaded her to pose for him. Morris was en¬ 
chanted by her appearance and pressed his suit; 
to the distress of his friends, she agreed to marry 
him. They were married in 1859 and Philip 
Webb was commissioned to design a house for 
them. Red House, a brick structure in the style 
of the thirteenth century, was set in an orchard; 
it is now recognized as a major example of the 
arts and crafts endeavor. Webb designed furni¬ 
ture for it, Burne-Jones designed stained glass 
windows, and various wives and sisters embroi¬ 
dered hangings for the walls. The two Morris 
daughters were born at Red House, Jenny in 
1861, and May in 1862. 

The activity at Red House gave Morris and 


some friends the idea of starting a firm for pro¬ 
ducing murals, carving, stained glass, metal 
work (including jewelry), and furniture “in¬ 
volving rather the luxury of taste than the luxu¬ 
ry of costliness,” and Morris, Marshall, and 
Faulkner and Company was formed in 1861. A 
combination of ill health and a decline in his 
copper shares forced Morris to sell Red House 
in 1865; the family moved to London so that 
Morris could concentrate on the work of his 
firm. 

The Defense of Guenevere, Morris’s first book 
of poetry, was published in 1858; most review¬ 
ers had either ignored or criticized it. His atten¬ 
tion diverted first by Jane, then by Red House, 
and finally by his firm, Morris set aside his po¬ 
etry for some years. In 1866, with the company 
in the hands of a competent manager, Morris 
began writing The Earthly Paradise and study¬ 
ing Icelandic. More intuitive than literal, Mor¬ 
ris would translate sagas to his tutor, Eirikr 
Magnusson; Magnusson would then produce an 
accurate translation, and Morris would then re¬ 
work the translation for publication. During 
Morris’s lifetime they produced five volumes in 
this manner. Between 1868 and 1870, the 42,000 
lines of The Earthly Paradise were issued in 
three volumes and found an enthusiastic audi¬ 
ence. Five editions of the first part were printed 
before the final segment was published. 

Amid all this creative flurry, Morris’s domes¬ 
tic life became more complicated. Jane became 
more distant, more silent, and turned to Rosset¬ 
ti. His wife and model, Elizabeth Siddal had 
committed suicide in 1862; by 1868 Rossetti 
was an insomniac addicted to laudanum. Mor¬ 
ris discovered Kelmscott Manor, in Gloucester¬ 
shire, a modest stone house built in the early 
1600s, and with Rossetti took joint tenancy of it. 
Settling his family at Kelmscott, Morris made a 
two-month excursion to Iceland, where he was 
heartened by the impressive scenery, the Ice¬ 
landers’ stoic acceptance of their lives, and the 
comfort they derived from their sagas. 

Returning to England, Morris threw himself 
into the activities of his firm. He had made ef¬ 
forts to create wallpaper patterns a decade earli¬ 
er; now he began to produce the subtly colored, 
convoluted, naturalistic ones that have become 
synonymous with his name. His success en¬ 
couraged him to experiment with designing cot¬ 
ton prints; between 1875 and 1885, he made 
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eleven wallpaper and twenty-two chintz de¬ 
signs. His work with fabric led him to explore 
dyeing to assure some kind of quality control 
and he began teaching himself weaving so that 
he could design the mechanical production of 
rugs. In 1873 he made another trip to Iceland, 
and in 1874 he began the protracted process of 
buying out the firm’s other partners. Morris & 
Company opened at 449 Oxford Street in 1877, 
and in 1878 Morris and his family took occu¬ 
pancy of no.26 Upper Mall, Hammersmith, Lon¬ 
don. This house, overlooking the Thames, 
would be his home for the rest of his life. He 
renamed it Kelmscott House. 

The proposed restoration of Tewkesbury Ab¬ 
bey outraged Morris, for restoration at that time 
generally meant renovating in a contemporary 
architectural vernacular. His letter to the Athe¬ 
naeum suggesting a committee to assure that 
the work serve only to keep out the wind and 
the weather is credited with the formation of 
the Society for Protecting Ancient Buildings 
within a month. He actively served this group 
the rest of his life, although Morris & Company 
suffered a considerable, if temporary, drop in 
commissions after announcing that it would no 
longer make stained glass for those structures. 
At this same time Morris found himself engaged 
in the Eastern Question Association, a group 
opposing the Turkish suppression of Bulgaria. 
In support of these causes, he began making 
public speeches and writing articles. He joined 
the Democratic Federation and, after a disagree¬ 
ment, with others founded the Socialist League 
in 1884. 

In the late 1880s he translated the Odyssey 
and his utopian News from Nowhere was serial¬ 
ized in the Socialist League’s Commonweal in 
1890. Inspired by a slide lecture Emery Walker 
gave in 1888, Morris began to give more atten¬ 
tion to the design of his books. He was pleased 
with the results of his collaboration with the 
Chiswick Press, but determined that he must 
have his own press, his “little typographic ad¬ 
venture.” With Walker’s help he selected the 
type of Jenson’s 1472 Pliny as the best and clear¬ 
est Roman and modeled his own after it. Reduc¬ 
ing the contrast between the wide and narrow 
strokes and strengthening the serifs, he worked 
on his Golden type throughout most of 1890. 

The first book from the Kelmscott Press was 
to have been the Golden Legend (and hence the 


name of the type), but as it turned out, one of 
Morris’s own, The Story of the Glittering Plain, 
has that place. Between 1891 and his death, 
Morris produced fifty-three books at the 
Kelmscott Press, many in two or more volumes. 
Although he had not originally intended to 
print his own books, he soon realized that un¬ 
less he did, he would not be able to continuous¬ 
ly supervise the printing. All these books were 
printed at no.16 Upper Mall, near Kelmscott 
House. Additional space was taken at no.14; a 
third press was established to help with his edi¬ 
tion of Chaucer, the culmination of his work. It 
was for this book that he designed the Troy 
black letter type and, when that was discovered 
to be too large for the text, a smaller version, the 
Chaucer. Embellished with fourteen large floral 
borders, eighteen frames, and twenty-six ini¬ 
tials by Morris and eighty-seven illustrations by 
Burne-Jones, the volume took four years to 
produce and was finally completed four months 
before Morris’s death, October 3, 1896. 

He died, as Yeats described him, “The hap¬ 
piest of poets.” Paul Thompson summarizes 
Morris’s achievements nicely on pages 46-47 in 
The Work of William Morris (1967): 

He had published seven volumes of important original poet¬ 
ry, four of prose romances, six of prose and verse translation 
and two of lectures. His designs for patterns for repeated 
production in wallpapers, textiles, carpets and tapestry 
numbered over five hundred. ... He had started a private 
press which in eight years issued fifty-three books, requiring 
over six hundred separate designs for initials, borders, title 
pages, and other ornaments. He had supervised the produc¬ 
tion of more than five hundred stained glass windows, for 
which he had supplied another two hundred or more figure 
and pattern designs. He had mastered and revived the largely 
forgotten techniques of dyeing and tapestry, as well as sever¬ 
al other less neglected processes. He had made a financial 
success of a difficult manufacturing business. He had made a 
lasting impact on English politics and become one of the few 
major English political thinkers. In the six years before 1890 
he had delivered over two hundred and fifty public lectures. 
To both art and socialism he had in his prolific years contrib¬ 
uted more than any other living man. 

Could any person do — or ask — for more? In 
observance of Morris’s sesquicentennial, an ex¬ 
hibit showing the range of his activities 
has been installed and will be in the Lobby of 
the University Research Library through 
September. 

J.D. 
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Marian Engelke Retires 


Administrators may come, make some 
changes, and move on, but often it’s the long¬ 
term employees who make the most important 
impressions that a library provides. Marian 
Engelke is one of these latter. A student in USC’s 
Fine Arts program, she became a free-lance de¬ 
signer, concocting window displays for the May 
Co. The ’50s recession forced her to reassess her 
career and she began working in the Glendale 
Public Library’s Circulation Department. Ray 
Engelke, an engaging librarian, was also work¬ 
ing there; he encouraged Marian to consider li- 
brarianship and she began courses at Cal State 
LA. Ray and Marian married in 1957 and they 
established their home across the street from 
Occidental College. 

It was Ray who suggested that Marian talk 
with Andy Horn, then Occidental’s librarian, 
about part-time work there. Encouraged by 
Ray’s assurance that Andy was a fine fellow 
(which Ray had determined while he was a 
UCLA circulation page and Andy a graduate 
student in history), Marian talked with Andy 
and found herself working in Occidental’s re¬ 
serve book room and preparing exhibits, mak¬ 
ing the display signs with a set of rubber stamps. 
Andy saw that she met, and was advised by, 
Ward Ritchie. She purchased her own minute 
English Adana press and a font of Bauer’s Bodo- 
ni type — she considered it versatile — from 
Germany. 

Like a starlet, she — or her work — was dis¬ 
covered by some UCLA impresarios, Everett 
Moore, Brooke Whiting, and Gordon Williams, 
who were at Occidental, perhaps on Rounce and 
Coffin Club business. They lured her here in 
1958, attached her to the Reference Depart¬ 
ment, stationed her in a dark corner of the 
Powell Library Building’s basement, and the 
rest is history. 

Marian began mounting exhibitions with 
Tony Greco, then the head of the Periodicals 
Reading Room. In anticipation of the opening of 
the University Research Library, Marian’s ap¬ 
pointment was made a full-time one, and she 
began her splendidly productive collaboration 
with Dick Zumwinkle. He prepared spotless 
prose for Library instructional materials and 
guides and she would arrange it in ways that 
took the ennui from long paragraphs. To ease the 
pressure of Marian’s increased workload, the Li- 



Marian Engelke 


brary obtained a Vandercook SP 15 proof press 
to help her design and print more efficiently. 

Shortly after designing a series of UCLA Li¬ 
brary Guides for the Research Library (and com¬ 
plementary ones for the College Library), Mar¬ 
ian undertook creating the exhibit, “Scrolls 
from the Wilderness of the Dead Sea,” working 
with and displaying material from the collec¬ 
tion of Elizabeth Hay Bechtel. Sponsored by the 
Smithsonian Institution as a traveling show, the 
design of the installation was a particular chal¬ 
lenge. Not only was every caption typeset by 
hand, but each panel had to be constructed to be 
disassembled, crated, and reinstalled across the 
country. It was an exhibition that has not been 
forgotten by those who saw it. Each of the dis¬ 
plays Marian designed has its adherents; her 
particular favorites are “What Russian Children 
Read” (1968), and “Captain James Cook & His 
Voyages of Discovery in the Pacific” (1970). In 
addition to creating the various formats of the 
UCLA Library Guides, Marian also designed the 
bulk of the Library’s publications. This brought 
her into close contact with Saul Marks and, 
most particularly, with Grant Dahlstrom. The 
last major publication Marian designed was the 
checklist Printed by Hague and Gill, but the one 
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she most favors was done some years earlier, 
Ernst Toch’s Placed as a Link in this Chain: A 
Medley of Observations (1971). 

Between all this she also designed and often 
printed most of the announcements for the ac¬ 
tivities of the Friends of the Library, including 
the most memorable invitation from Gloriana 
XII, Duchess of Grand Fenwick, to a showing of 
The Mouse That Roared and an informal talk 
with Leonard Wibberley. The 12,000 people at 
last year’s annual library conference were over¬ 
whelmed by the flyer she produced to invite 
participants to savor the joys of UCLAdom dur¬ 
ing UCLA Day. 

Marian has decided that she’s printed out, at 
least as far as UCLA is concerned. Ray has al¬ 
ready retired from his extended career as librar¬ 
ian and printer at Cal State LA and moved near 
Pismo Beach and, for the past several months, 
Marian commuted to campus via Greyhound. 
Now she too has permanently relocated in 
Arroyo Grande and she and Ray plan to begin 
their Engelke Press (or possibly, as Marian’s ten- 
speed assistant, Steve Kunishima, has pro¬ 
posed, The Flush Left Press), using their own 



A wee angel, Marian Engelke’s press mark. 

Vandercook SP 200 machine. Company calling 
in advance will be greeted warmly. 

In many ways Marian Engelke’s contributions 
to the UCLA Library are unequaled by those of 
any other member of the staff, for in a very real 
way she set the tone of the Library and of many 
of the services it provides. She maintains that 
she was successful because she was given an 
assignment and then left alone to do it. Others 
believe that her use of printing as a tool of de¬ 
sign, her unsurpassed retention of sources for 
recherche illustrations, and her own unique 
drummer and wit are more likely reasons. 
Whatever the reasons, she leaves many voids 
and even Steve Kunishima will have to work 
mightily to fill them. We wish all three, Marian, 
Ray, and Steve, success and contentment in 
their respective new careers. 

JD. 


Artists’ Books 


Thirty-one artists’ books — cut-out, glued, 
and collaged in bursts of color and unusual 
shapes — are on exhibit at the Art Library. The 
small, lively show, entitled “Contemporary Art¬ 
ists’ Books,” was curated by Barbara Drucker, 
who teaches at UCLA and is an artist herself, 
and by Barbara Pascal of Artworks. Featuring 
books from Ms. Drucker’s own private collec¬ 
tion, Artworks, and the Art Library, the exhibit 
reflects the growing interest in artists’ books by 
faculty and students in the Department of Art, 
Design, and Art Flistory. 

A few of the exhibited books are one-of-a-kind 
works, but most are examples of editions or 
multiples of artists’ books. All reveal the book 
as a vital medium for visual art, stress the origi¬ 
nal sense of publishing as “making public or 
proclaiming,” and reflect contemporary devel¬ 
opments in the symbiotic worlds of books 
and art. 

Artists’ books surfaced as a phenomenon of 
the sixties, with a quiet series of unrelated 


events, happening in several places at once. In 
Los Angeles in 1962, Ed Ruscha made his first 
book, Twenty-Six Gasoline Stations, a deadpan 
sequential work containing photographs of gas 
stations found between Los Angeles and Okla¬ 
homa City. At the same time, in Germany, Dieter 
Rot began to explore the physical aspects of 
books in the age of growing mechanical repro¬ 
duction. And in New York, George Maciunas 
founded the Fluxus group, working with 
friends, fellow artists, and musicians, such as 
Dick Higgins, Bob Watts, Yoko Ono, and John 
Cage. 

Reminiscent of the Dadaists of the twenties, 
these innovators saw words as images and ex¬ 
plored the book as an alternative space for art¬ 
ists. They worked to help nontraditional artists 
disengage from the rarified world of the unique 
museum object. They wanted not to replace 
conventional art media but to provide new art 
forms as creative paths alongside the old, and, 
in doing so, reach a much broader audience and 
circumvent the blocked doors to the elite 
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worlds of museum curator and publisher. Some 
looked for ways to make statements about the 
growing ills in the established art system; oth¬ 
ers searched for new unfettered modes of visual 
expression. 

The Something Else Press was founded by 
Dick Higgins in 1964 as a publishing outlet for 
artists, writers, and composers. His 1967-1968 
catalogue, The Arts of the New Mentality, fo¬ 
cused on the alternative press and suggested 
that artists consider publishing their own art 
books. And so, the artists’ book movement that 
had started during the sixties took hold in the 
seventies and grew. In an era crying out for so¬ 
cial consciousness, artists found that the book 
allowed them to move away from artworks as 
unique, precious objects for a select few toward 
artworks as creative multiples for the public at 
large. The eighties brought various new devel¬ 
opments including a countermovement with 
the making of unique artists’ books, an ironic 
slipping back to the very concern these books 
had aimed to overcome. 

The curators of the Art Library exhibition 
chose books with strong images and looked for 
literate artists with a psychological bent who 
used words and images to make strong state¬ 
ments in human, political, or visually graphic 
terms. The exhibition offers no preconceived 
notions of what a book or an artwork should be; 
it raises questions for the viewer that are diffi- 



Barbara Drucker, in The Golden Age (1983), puts her book on top of 
someone else’s story, keeps the words to which she responds, and 
adds her own words and collages to form a completely new image. 

cult to answer, for artists’ books are a current 
phenomenon, alive with the enigma and com¬ 
plexity of contemporary existence. And that, of 
course, is what appeals to the artist. Here is a 
field with room to play and experiment, with 
lots of boundaries that invite crossing. Whether 
creating handmade or mechanically repro¬ 
duced books, whether using words, painting, 
sculpture, collage, or none of the above, the art¬ 
ist has found a free, innovative mode of expres¬ 
sion. This phenomenon gives the art historian a 
new creative condition to ponder, and the art 
librarian, an unconventional book to collect. 

J.P.L. 


Two Russian Music Manuscripts Discovered 


Years ago a large and important collection of 
film and television music came to the UCLA 
Music Library. It was carefully boxed and 
labeled, awaiting further attention. The collec¬ 
tion was not properly inventoried, however, and 
remained a “project to be completed in the near 
future.’’ That future arrived this summer; pro¬ 
cessing of the collection, along with several oth¬ 
er archival music collections that needed fur¬ 
ther attention, began. 

While making a pre-processing examination 
of the collection two thin volumes, bound in red 
and black marbled boards that contrasted with 
the dull beige manila file folders of music, fairly 
leaped out of one of the boxes. After several 
experts from the Slavic Languages Department 


and Music Department examined the volumes 
we learned what we had found in the box: two 
beautifully notated turn-of-the-century manu¬ 
scripts of Eastern Orthodox Church chant. 

The first volume contains 111 numbered 
leaves, plus one unnumbered page, with the 
music and text written in black ink on paper 
preprinted with eight staves per page. The text 
is in old Church Slavic Russian, while the unac¬ 
companied melodies are notated neatly in tre¬ 
ble clef with several church modes indicated in 
the various key signatures. Phrasing markings 
have been added in red pencil throughout and 
several additional chants have been written in 
pencil on the last leaf. Many performing annota¬ 
tions and musical alterations have also been 
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added in pencil at various points. While the text 
is in Russian, the literary style indicates a Ser¬ 
bian origin. 

The second volume is written entirely in pur¬ 
ple ink on seemingly hand-ruled staves, from 
four to eight to the page. It contains twenty- 
three numbered pages. The last page includes 
the following inscription: “M. Moratvanski, 
preparatory teacher, 4th year. [City name too 
light to readl, 1909-10.” 

The melodies in this volume are also written 
on single staves in the treble clef. However, this 
volume differs from the first in two significant 
ways: the text is Serbo Croatian, and the melod¬ 
ic line is explicated by Byzantine neume-like 


symbols above the notes. 

Both manuscripts are manuals used to teach 
and perform the chants. They are arranged in 
order of the Church feast days, and each feast’s 
music appears in the mode appropriate for that 
occasion; in the second volume the modes are 
indicated numerically for the music. That the 
bindings are the same, and ‘‘no. 27” and “no. 
28” appear in pencil on the back endpapers, 
seems to indicate the volumes are from a larger 
set. Perhaps one day the entire set will be united 
at UCLA, but meanwhile, it is exciting to have 
these manuscripts for study in the Music 
Library. 

S.M.F. 


Grant Awarded 


The UCLA Ethnomusicology Archive has 
been awarded a three-year grant from the Re¬ 
search Resources Program of the National En¬ 
dowment for the Humanities. The title of the 
grant is “Computer-aided access to an Ethno¬ 
musicology Archive” and it will be a pilot study 
using the UCLA collection. The award of more 
than $127,000 will be used to establish and im¬ 


plement a system for cataloging ethnomusico- 
logical sound recordings onto ORION, the 
Library’s online information database. Project 
director is Ann Briegleb Schuursma, Ethnomu¬ 
sicology Archivist since the Archive’s incep¬ 
tion. Nora Yeh is assistant project director. The 
grant runs from April 1984 through March 1987. 

A.B.S. 


Clark Series Announced 


During the 1984/85 academic year, the Wil¬ 
liam Andrews Clark Memorial Library will 
present People in Towns, an eight-part seminar 
series arranged by Clark Library Professor 
Eugen Weber. All seminars will convene at 2 
p.m. and are open to the public free of charge. 

October 19, 1984 

“And Man Made the Town” 

Eugen Weber, UCLA 

November 16, 1984 

“Urban Planning: Architecture as Propaganda” 
Albert Hoxie, UCLA 


January 11, 1985 

“Walking the City Streets: Social Role and 
Social Identification in the Towns of 
Eighteenth-Century England” 

Penelope Corfield, University of London 

February 15, 1985 

“The Rhetoric of Contention: Conflicts be¬ 
tween Towns during the French Revolution” 
Ted Margadant, University of California, 
Davis 

March 15, 1985 

“Rome: One City for Two Kinds of People” 
Philippe Levillain, University of Lille 


December 7, 1984 

“Reading the City/Reading the Text: Literary 
Form and Historical Process” 

Richard Lehan, UCLA 


April 12, 1985 

“The Town: Between the Known and the 
Unknown” 

Joseph Rykwert, Cambridge University 
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May 3, 1985 be directed to the William Andrews Clark Me- 

“French City Mayors: Power and Rank” morial Library, 2520 Cimarron Street, Los Ange- 

William Cohen, Indiana University les, CA 90018, (213) 731-8529. 

S.G. 

Any inquiries regarding the seminars should 


Current Library Exhibitions 


In the University Research Library (Main Lob¬ 
by): An Earthly Paradise: William Morris Sr His 
Work. On display through September 30. 
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In the University Research Library (Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections): For your informa¬ 
tion. A selection of posters. On display through 
September 30. 

In the Art Library: Contemporary Artists’ 
Books. On display through November 1. 

In the Biomedical Library: Biomedical Library: 
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Two Unique Items for Special Collections 

from Zeitlin & Ver Brugge 



An il lustration from the Huxley booklet. Accompanying text: "THE ELEFANT GOT STUCK. THE BOYS PULL WITH A ROPE. NOA PUSHES” 


At one of the Medical Classics lectures this 
past spring, a copy of Morgagni’s de Sedibus 
(Venice, 1761) was displayed as part of the ex¬ 
hibit accompanying the lecture. It was the first 
book that Jake Zeitlin had sold to Elmer Belt, 
and Dr. Belt in turn presented it to John Benja¬ 
min for inclusion in his distinguished collec¬ 
tion of medicine which now resides in Bio¬ 
medical Library’s History and Special Collec¬ 
tions Division. Dr. Belt paid Mr. Zeitlin the 
princely sum of $45.00 for this item in 1928, 
and fifty-six years later, Jake remembered that it 
was a landmark addition for Dr. Belt’s, and sub¬ 
sequently Dr. Benjamin’s, collection. 


Jake suggested that the Morgagni was one of 
the first, if not the first, book that he sold which 
found its way into the UCLA collections. His 
attention to our collection development has not 
changed in those fifty-six-plus years of associ¬ 
ation, for over this past summer he found yet 
two more unique items for our holdings. In 
June, he offered us a wonderful Aldous Huxley 
manuscript, a sketch book in which Huxley had 
written and illustrated the story of Noah and 
the Flood for Gabriella, daughter of Costanza 
Fasola. The Fasolas were friends with whom the 
Huxleys stayed from time to time while they 
were living in Italy. 
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On the front free endpaper of the booklet, 
Huxley inscribed, “Baby from Aldous, Christ¬ 
mas 1924.” There are twelve illustrations on 
the recto of the leaves with accompanying text, 
block-lettered, in Huxley’s hand on the verso of 
leaves preceding the illustrations. The illustra¬ 
tions are watercolors, very stylized and anach¬ 
ronistic. Noa (that’s the way Huxley spelled it) 
and his sons are in modern business suits re¬ 
plete with top hats, while in the background of 
several illustrations a volcano smolders. The 
story is also embellished; for example: “The 
Nono bird said ‘no no’ and did not go into the 
ark. Noa said: ‘Come.’ It said ‘no no’ and flew 
away. It got drowned.” 

This little manuscript was never published 
but remained with Gabriella (who today is Mrs. 
Gabriella Harley of Florence) until she decided 
to use Zeitlin & Ver Brugge as the agent for 
placing the manuscript at UCLA. It is a signifi¬ 
cant addition to the Department of Special Col¬ 
lections’ Huxley papers because it juxtaposes a 
personal life with Huxley’s literary output. At 
Christmas in 1924, he was putting the finishing 
touches on Those Barren Leaves for January 
publication and had already begun to write 
Along the Road. The Christmas book for Gabri¬ 
ella also augments our lesser known holdings of 
art work produced by Huxley, and has the po¬ 
tential of being reproduced in facsimile as a 
children’s book as well. 

If this were not enough, in early August Jake 
found another gem for us in a completely differ¬ 
ent area — publishers’ trade cloth bindings. It is 
a folio scrapbook with the spine title “Book 
Jacket Specimens,” an ex-library volume from 


the Pratt Institute Library, Brooklyn, New York. 
It contains more than four hundred trade cloth 
binding samples, printed on paper, most of 
which were for bindings produced by Century 
and Scribner’s, circa 1880-1894. 

Professors John Espey and Charles Gullans of 
the English Department, and internationally 
known experts on the production of publishers’ 
trade cloth bindings, have made some prelimi¬ 
nary examinations of the volume and pro¬ 
nounced it a gold mine for research. Professor 
Gullans has already identified proofs designed 
by Margaret Armstrong, Walter Crane, G. W. 
Edwards, G. R. Halm, Anthony Hilgenreiner, 
Will Low, F. Schuyler Matthews, Alice Morse, 
Howard Pyle, Harold B. Sherwin, and Stanford 
White. The most important discovery so far by 
Professor Gullans is the identification of an 
owner’s mark, “A Hilgenreiner, Designer and 
Engraver, B’way, N.Y.” on the pastedown front 
endpaper. Whether this was a scrapbook of var¬ 
ious proofs collected by Hilgenreiner or a sam¬ 
ple book of entirely his own w'ork is yet to be 
determined, but we do know that he himself 
was a designer and an engraver for other 
designers. 

Jake’s two “finds” for the Department of Spe¬ 
cial Collections are indicative of the special 
relationship between antiquarian dealers and 
special collections libraries. It is less of a seller- 
buyer relationship than a mutual effort at col¬ 
lection development. One could say that we are 
the source of the dealer’s livelihood, but one 
could also say that he is the source of ours. 

D.S.Z. 


New Head of the Biomedical Library 


“Congratulations from your delighted staff” 
read the telegram awaiting Alison Bunting in 
her Denver hotel room four months ago. The 
congratulations were occasioned by her just be¬ 
ing named UCLA’s new Biomedical Librarian. 
The trip to Denver arose from a meeting of the 
Medical Library Association’s Board of Direc¬ 
tors, to which she is an elected member. And 
together the scene provides a partial insight as 
to why the UCLA community rejoices so in Mrs. 
Bunting’s appointment — she is treasured by 
her professional colleagues, both near and far, 


as immediate boss and as national leader. 

Someone who did not know Alison Bunting 
might not at first glance guess that here walks 
the director of one of the nation’s top bio¬ 
medical libraries and an assistant dean in the 
School of Medicine, because she looks so 
young. She is young; but chronological age has 
not limited the varied experience she brings to 
her new position, nor the talents and strengths 
inherent in her character. Friendly, with an 
underlying shyness, eminently practical with a 
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Biomedical Librarian Alison Bunting at an ORION terminal. 


streak of creative imagination, above all she ex¬ 
udes a sense of energy, capability, and good 
sense. She works well with people and people 
love working with her. 

After a childhood in Venezuela, Alison Bunt¬ 
ing finished high school in Downey, California, 
and earned a B.A. in French from the University 
of California, Irvine and an M.L.S. from UCLA. 
She joined the Biomedical Library staff in 1970 
and gained broad experience both in the li¬ 
brary’s public services department and in the 
national Regional Medical Library network. Her 
titles have included: Head, Interlibrary Loan 
Service; Acting Director, Pacific Southwest Re¬ 
gional Medical Library Service; and Associate 
Biomedical Librarian for Public Services. When 
Gloria Werner, the previous head of the Bio¬ 
medical Library, left to become first an acting, 
and then a permanent member of the UCLA Li¬ 
brary administrative team, Mrs. Bunting was 
appointed Acting Biomedical Librarian in Janu¬ 
ary 1983. 

Indicative of her style of management, during 
the first few weeks in Mrs. Bunting’s new/old 
job, she mobilized the entire Biomedical Li¬ 
brary staff to analyze and articulate their view 
of the library’s role and future. It seems most 
appropriate, however, to allow Alison Bunting 
an opportunity to acquaint our readers directly 


with her own version of the state of the Bio¬ 
medical Library, and so I cornered her in her 
office recently for the following exchange. 

PW: I used “new/old” to describe your present 
position because you were acting Biomedical 
Librarian for almost eighteen months. Now 
that you’re no longer “acting,” how will you 
act? 

AB: Well, in one way it won’t be too different, 
because the Biomedical Library never stands 
still — that is in the nature of the place. After 
Gloria Werner’s new appointment was an¬ 
nounced, we all forged ahead with new plans 
and programs because it was self-evident that 
anyone who headed this library would have to 
be an activist. But now that it is indeed my 
responsibility to steer the course, I intend to 
concentrate especially on bringing the Biomedi¬ 
cal Library closer to our users, integrating its 
programs more closely with the teaching roles 
of the schools and departments we serve. Over 
the next few months I intend, with the staff, of 
course, to clarify our goals and pick the ones we 
especially want to focus on. 

PW: What do you see as the Biomedical Li¬ 
brary’s strengths and weaknesses at this point 
in time? 

AB: Those are fairly easy to summarize, because 
neither is very surprising. We have a wonderful 
collection and a very strong staff, plus a reputa¬ 
tion since the library’s inception of being in the 
vanguard with new ideas and programs. Re¬ 
member that the campus libraries’ online infor¬ 
mation system, ORION, grew from the original 
Biomed automation system. For all these solid 
strengths I have my predecessors, Louise Dar¬ 
ling and Gloria Werner, to thank. We also have 
had some wonderful supporters and donors 
who have enabled us to build a really distin¬ 
guished collection, particularly in the history of 
the health and life sciences. 

Biomed’s weaknesses really arise from more 
general problems faced by the whole UCLA 
and University of California library systems — 
lack of space, shortage of personnel, lack of 
money for equipment to exploit the available 
technologies. 

PW: What specific weaknesses do you intend to 
work on first? 
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AB: The physical plant is really a limiting 
factor, and we must tackle immediately at least 
that part of the problem that concerns our 
Learning Resources Division. Incorporation of 
new teaching methods and materials into health 
education curricula is one of the hot issues of 
the time, with the schools we serve all engaged 
in some sort of developmental effort in that di¬ 
rection. Computers, videodiscs, and sophisti¬ 
cated interactive graphics programs are all tools 
that can enhance an educational experience. We 
have expertise in the library — we even have 
some of the materials and the equipment — but 
no space in which to utilize them effectively. A 
lot of my energy will have to be devoted to this 
problem. 

PW: And what new areas or directions do you 
wish to follow? 

AB: Everyone in the medical library world — 
beyond that, in the university library world — 
has been intrigued and excited by a report writ¬ 
ten for the Association of American Medical 
Colleges by Nina Matheson. The title of the re¬ 
port is “Academic Information in the Academic 


Health Sciences Center; Roles for the Library in 
Information Management,’’ and it demonstrates 
the necessity for linking an institution’s inter¬ 
nal and external information systems into an 
integrated electronic network. We have been de¬ 
veloping a number of ideas to follow the direc¬ 
tions suggested by the report. For one, the UC 
health sciences librarians are developing a pro¬ 
posal to enable our users to search the MED¬ 
LINE database for journal articles as they now 
search ORION for books. For another, we wish 
to set up a model network information system 
with a small segment of the Center for Health 
Sciences, and are working on a planning grant 
for that project. 

It is certainly true that we have more ideas in 
the Biomedical Library than time or people to 
follow up on them all. As another example, a 
number of staff are exploring the capabilities of 
microcomputers to speed work in areas not aid¬ 
ed at present by the mainframe computer. My 
role in all this, I think, is to keep the excitement 
alive while guiding efforts into the most pro¬ 
ductive channels. 

P.W. 


Oral History Program Update 


The Executive Committee of the Institute of 
American Cultures has granted the Oral History 
Program $4,377 for its interview series, “Black 
Leaders of Los Angeles.’’ The grant will support 
Program preinterview research and interviews 
with individuals whose contributions in busi¬ 
ness, entertainment, politics and government, 
and the arts have helped to shape Los Angeles. 
Ranford B. Hopkins, a native Angeleno and 
Ph.D. candidate at the University of California, 
Santa Barbara, will serve as project researcher/ 
interviewer. A project advisory committee con¬ 
sisting of distinguished members of the UCLA 
and Los Angeles Black communities is assisting 
the staff of the Oral History Program in suggest¬ 
ing prospective interviewees from among Black 
leaders in the metropolitan area. 

The completed oral history interview of Fred 
Okrand, long-time legal director for the South¬ 
ern California affiliate of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, was formally presented to him 
by University of California Regent Stanley K. 
Sheinbaum at a retirement dinner and program 


on July 15 at the Beverly Hills Hotel. The pre¬ 
sentation, one of the several ways in which Mr. 
Okrand, a UCLA graduate, was honored, was 
preceded by the introduction of Mr. Sheinbaum 
to the guests by Oral History Program Director 
Dale E. Treleven. 

The completion of a series of interviews with 
individuals associated with the late J. D. 
Morgan, legendary athletic director at UCLA, 
helped to inaugurate the UCLA Athletic Hall of 
Fame recently installed in the J. D. Morgan In¬ 
tercollegiate Athletics Center. The Oral History 
Program, with support from the Department of 
Intercollegiate Athletics, finished processing 
and binding 616 pages into two volumes enti¬ 
tled, “Right Man at the Right Time.’’ Nineteen 
interviewees contributed candid remembrances 
and observations about Morgan’s personal char¬ 
acter, administrative abilities, and professional 
leadership in shaping UCLA, Pac-10, and na¬ 
tional intercollegiate athletic programs. 

D.E.T. 
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Gertrude Stein Collection Expanded 


With funding provided by Mary E. and Fred¬ 
erick W. Davis through the Catherine M. Davis 
Trust, the Department of Special Collections 
has recently added significantly to the Gilbert 
A. Harrison Gertrude Stein Collection. This 
new material includes sketches, photographs, 
and unpublished typescripts. 

Sir Francis Rose was a great friend of Gertrude 
Stein and Alice B. Toklas. His drawings deco¬ 
rate the Alice B. Toklas Cook Book, and the De¬ 
partment has a copy of Stein’s Paris France 
(1940) lavishly extra-illustrated by Sir Francis 
with watercolors and pen and ink drawings (Sir 
Francis also designed the book’s dust jacket). 
The Department has just acquired two of his 
sketch books, one dated 1932, the other 1946. 
The first has some twenty-nine sketches, many 
of Stein and of Toklas, and a pastel of Toklas 
dated 1931; the other identified by Sir Francis 
as “probably the last drawings made of Gertrude 
Stein,” has fourteen sketches including one of 
Stein meeting with Life reporters and another of 
Toklas in the hat Balmain created for her. 

The Department has also purchased several 
photographs. Perhaps the most important of 
these is a studio pose taken by Man Ray of Stein 
wearing a leopard toque. Two Carl Van Vechten 
photographs show Stein with Basket, her poo¬ 
dle, and Pepe, her Chihuahua, and a profile of 
Stein in front of an American flag. Other photo¬ 
graphs capture Stein and Toklas (in her Balmain 
hat) at the opening of an art show and entertain¬ 
ing American servicemen and servicewomen; 
there is also a postcard of Stein standing in the 
garden at Bilignin. 

A collection of Toklas’s letters was published 
in 1973. Just how selective the editor had been 
became apparent recently when we obtained 
180 typescript copies of letters from Toklas to 
her English friends, Louise and Redvers Taylor. 
Although the dates range from 1922 to 1966, the 
bulk of them were written after the War and 
after Stein’s death, a loss Toklas frequently re¬ 
marks upon. Only twenty-one of these letters 
were in the published collection; the others in¬ 
clude a mass of detail about her existence, her 
friends, and mutual acquaintances. Gilbert Har¬ 
rison recently visited the Department to leave a 
further addition to his Gertrude Stein Collec¬ 



“Alice in Balmain’s hat” from one of Sir Francis Rose's sketch books 
recently acquired by the Department of Special Collections. 

tion, several separately bound periodical arti¬ 
cles and a drypoint profile, number 8 of 10, 
of Stein by Louis Marcoussis (1878-1941). The 
print will soon by on display in the URL Refer¬ 
ence area. 

Finally, and most unexpectedly, a package ar¬ 
rived one day from Burdette Fitzgerald, a for¬ 
mer member of the Department of Theater Arts. 
A note explained that the material was found in 
a cupboard and that we could keep it or throw it 
away. The package contained typescript copies 
of correspondence between Stein and Donald 
Vestal about a play for puppets, Identity, which 
Stein was to write. A copy of the play, published 
in 1971 as Identity a Poem, with the introduc¬ 
tion Thornton Wilder prepared for the 1936 
Detroit premiere, accompanied the correspon¬ 
dence. Donald Gallup has pointed out that this 
play is basically another version of parts of The 
Geographical History of America (1936). 

Any one of these acquisitions would be con¬ 
sidered a significant one. To have received them 
all within three months is proof that important 
material is still available and that generous 
benefactors continue to enable the Library to 
acquire major resources. 

J.D. 
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Programs in Medical Classics Begins Second Season 


The second season of Programs in Medical 
Classics will be launched on October 23 with a 
talk on Sir William Osier by Charles G. Roland, 
Professor of the History of Medicine at 
McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Like last year’s inaugural series of lectures, 
this year’s will consist of eight talks given over 
the course of the academic year. Designed to 
enhance an appreciation of the ties between 
famous medical writings, clinical practice, ba¬ 
sic research, and humanistic scholarship, the 
series aims to bring together an interested and 
convivial group of Southern California medical 
bibliophiles, clinicians, medical faculty, stu¬ 
dents, and guests to read, discuss, and examine 
texts that embody significant advances in clini¬ 
cal practice and the medical sciences. Each pro¬ 
gram lasts one hour and features two speakers: 
one who provides an introduction to the work 
being discussed and one who then explores in 
detail the scientific and clinical meaning of the 
text, and its significance in the light of present- 
day medical practice. The last third of the hour 
is set aside for questions and discussion among 
the participants, all of whom have previously 
been sent an abridged form of the text to be 
discussed that evening. At the end of the hour, 
the group adjourns to the Rare Book Room in the 
Biomedical Library for sherry, conversation, 
and an opportunity to view books associated 
with the evening’s topic. For those who wish to 
attend, a Dutch treat dinner at the Faculty Cen¬ 
ter with the speakers is also available after the 
lecture. (Tram service is provided.) 

The programs for 1984-1985 are: 

Tuesday, October 23. 

Sir William Osier (1849-1919): The Journey 
to Sainthood 

Charles G. Roland, M.D., Jason A. Hannah 
Professor of the History of Medicine, 
McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada 

Introduction by Sherman M. Mellinkoff, 
M.D., Dean, School of Medicine 

Tuesday, November 13. 

Hermann von Helmholtz (1821-1894): Three 
Facets from among many 



The logo for Programs in Medical Classics, taken from a French 
Hortus Sanitatis of c. 1500, represents the series' dual-presentation 
format and its focus on the medical text. 


Wilfred F.H.M. Mommaerts, Ph.D., Profes¬ 
sor and Chairman of Physiology, Director 
of the Cardiovascular Research Laboratory 
Introduction by Stephen Kayser, Professor 
Emeritus of Art History 

Tuesday, December 4. 

The Hunterian Legacy: An Apogee of Eigh¬ 
teenth-Century English Medicine 
Joseph K. Perloff, M.D., Streisand/Ameri¬ 
can Heart Association Professor of Medi¬ 
cine and Pediatrics 

Introduction by Paul Alkon, Leo S. Bing 
Professor of English, University of South¬ 
ern California 

Tuesday, January 15. 

John Hunter, Frederic Wood-Jones, and the 
Idea of a Museum 

David S. Maxwell, Ph.D., Professor of 
Anatomy and Biobehavioral Sciences 
Introduction by Raymond J. Last, M.B., 
B.S., F.R.C.S. Visiting Professor of Anato¬ 
my and formerly Professor of Applied 
Anatomy and Warden, Royal College of 
Surgeons of England 
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Tuesday, February 12. 

The Historic Hospital: An Artist’s Perception 
Grace Goldin, photographer and poet, co¬ 
author of The Hospital: A Social and Ar¬ 
chitectural History, Yale University 
Press, 1975 

Introducer to be announced 
Tuesday, March 5. 

A New Operation for Cataract: Jacques Daviel 
(1696-1762) 

August L. Reader, III, M.D., Assistant Clini¬ 
cal Professor of Ophthalmology, Estelle 
Doheny Eye Foundation, University of 
Southern California School of Medicine 
Introduction by Dora B. Weiner, Ph.D., Ad¬ 
junct Professor of Medical Humanities 


Tuesday, April 9. 

Laennec’s Treatise on Diseases of the Chest 
Adrian J. Williams, M.B., M.R.C.P., Ad¬ 
junct Associate Professor of Medicine 
and Chief, Pulmonary Disease, 
Wadsworth VA Hospital 
Introduction by Elizabeth R. Lomax, M.D., 
Ph.D., Adjunct Lecturer and Associate 
Research Medical Historian 

Tuesday, May 7. 

Ergot: Between Clinical Medicine and Labo¬ 
ratory Pharmacology 

John Parascandola, Ph.D., Chief, History of 
Medicine Division, National Library of 
Medicine, Bethesda 

Introduction by Robert G. Frank, Jr., Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of Medical History 

V.S. 


For more information call 825-5851. 


Music in the Rotunda 


College Library and the Department of Music 
proudly announce the first Music in the 
Rotunda concert of the year. “Lute Music East 
and West,” directed by Dr. A. Jihad Racy, will 
feature performances with various lutes from 
different areas including China, India, the Mid¬ 
dle East, and Europe. This concert will be pre¬ 


sented in the College Library Rotunda on Satur¬ 
day, November 3 at 8:00 p.m. Tickets are free 
upon request at the College Library Reference 
Desk on the second floor of the Powell Library 
Building. 

W.N. 


Library Staff in Print and Program 


John Bidwell, reference and acquisitions li¬ 
brarian at the William Andrews Clark Memorial 
Library, has been awarded the University of 
Pennsylvania’s Rosenbach Fellowship in Bib¬ 
liography for the 1987/88 academic year. In con¬ 
junction with the fellowship, Mr. Bidwell will 
present a series of lectures on the topic of paper¬ 
making at the end of the eighteenth and begin¬ 
ning of the nineteenth centuries. 

Louise Darling, Biomedical Librarian Emerita, 
was awarded the Medical Library Association’s 
Frank B. Rogers Information Advancement 
Award at the MLA’s annual meeting in Denver. 
The award recognizes contributions to the un¬ 
derstanding of health sciences information 
transfer and delivery, and the application of 
technology in the delivery of health care infor¬ 
mation. Miss Darling’s most notable contribu¬ 


tions have been the provision of computerized 
search services through the establishment at 
UCLA of a MEDLARS search center, a MEDLINE 
training center, and the Brain Information Ser¬ 
vice, and her pioneering application of technol¬ 
ogy to the automation of library technical pro¬ 
cessing, in particular the implementation in 
1970 of the first online serials system. 

Tracey Miller and Karen Sternheim, refer¬ 
ence librarians in the Graduate School of Man¬ 
agement Library, are the editors of College and 
University Business Library Statistics 1979/80 
and 1980/81, 5th edition. This publication pro¬ 
vides comparative statistics on separate college 
and university business libraries and is part of 
an ongoing project of the College and University 
Business Librarians Roundtable of the Business 
and Finance Division of the Special Libraries 
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Association. Purchase inquiries should be ad¬ 
dressed to Mrs. Attait Meleika, UCLA, 11360-B 
University Research Library, Los Angeles, CA 
90024. 

Robert Vosper, University Librarian Emeritus 


and Professor Emeritus, is the author of an arti¬ 
cle entitled “IFLA and the Recent Growth of 
Organized International Librarianship” that ap¬ 
pears in Advances of Librarianship, vol. 13, 
1984. 


Current Library Exhibitions 


In the University Research Library (Main Lob¬ 
by): On display through December, an exhibi¬ 
tion featuring items from the Gilbert Harrison 
Collection of Gertrude Stein materials, in 
conjunction with the November 10 symposium 
“Considering Gertrude Stein: The Importance 
of Her Writing and Her Influence on Literature 
and Art.’’ The symposium is being sponsored 
by the Library, the Writers’ Program in the De¬ 
partment of the Arts, University Extension, and 
the Center for the Study of Women. For more 
information write the Writers’ Program, Room 
226, UCLA Extension, 10995 Le Conte Avenue, 
Los Angeles, CA 90024. 

In the University Research Library (Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections): The Book Arts of 
Barry Moser at the University of California 
Press. Opens on October 26. 

In the Art Library: Contemporary Artists’ 
Books. On display through November 1. 

In the Biomedical Library: Biomedical Library: 
Resources, Services, and Facilities. On display 
through December 14. 

In the College Library: The Powell Library 
Building: Its Services and Collections. On dis¬ 
play through December 31. Igbo Ijele: Elephant 
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Among African Masks, featuring a twelve-foot 
high royal African headdress, plus other au¬ 
thentic African masks, and books on the sub¬ 
ject. On display through December 1. The exhi¬ 
bition is part of a larger one in the Wight Gallery 
in Dickson Hall. 

In the Rubsamen Music Library: Colin McPhee: 
Ethnomusicologist and Composer. On display 
through November 30. 
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Getty Library 

Selects ORION 

After an intensive survey of technical pro¬ 
cessing and online public catalog systems avail¬ 
able nationally, the Getty Library, part of the 
Getty Center for the History of Art and the Hu¬ 
manities, has contracted with the UCLA Library 
to use ORION software to meet its own needs. 
Computer tapes containing the Getty Library’s 
cataloging and acquisition records will be load- 

ed on the Office of Academic Computing’s 
mainframe computer so that Getty scholars and 
staff will have their own online catalog, as well 
as access to the UCLA Library’s ORION data¬ 
base. The Getty Library plans to use the serials 
processing and fund accounting modules of 
ORION, as well as a circulation module which 
the UCLA Library plans to develop next year. 

G.W. 


Retrospective Conversion 

Begins in Earnest 


One of the Library’s highest priority goals for 
the 1980s, retrospective conversion of all card 
catalog records to machine-readable form, is 
well on the way to becoming reality, thanks to a 
contract with the J. Paul Getty Trust. Under con¬ 
tract, the Library will begin to convert approxi¬ 
mately 850,000 pre-1977 manual records to ma¬ 
chine-readable form in a wide spectrum of art, 
humanities, and social science disciplines. The 
fields designated for conversion have been se¬ 
lected by the Getty Center for the History of Art 
and the Humanities because of their importance 
to Getty scholars, who will have direct online 
access via ORION to key segments of the UCLA 
Library’s collections. 


project will include the following Library of 
Congress classification areas: 


A* 

B-BD, BH-BM, BR-BX 
C* 


D* 

FI 201 +* 
G-GB, GF-GV 
FI* 


J-JF, JL-JN, JS-JX 
ML 


N* 

P-PF, PH, PM-PR, PT 
TR* 

U 

V 


Z* 


General works 
Philosophy and religion 
Auxiliary sciences of history 
History: general and Old World 
History of Latin America 
Geography and anthropology 
Social sciences 
Political science 
Music literature 
Art 

Language and literature 
Photography 
Military science 
Naval Science 
Bibliography 


This large scale retrospective conversion 


‘These classification numbers have priority for conversion. 
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When the retrospective conversion project is 
completed, ideally by the end of 1987, informa¬ 
tion on more than three-fourths of the collec¬ 
tions ip the University Research Library and 
north campus branch libraries will be accessi¬ 
ble online through ORION. All Library users, 
including Getty scholars and members of the 
UCLA community, may have access to the Li¬ 
brary’s holdings from ORION terminals in 
campus libraries or from terminals on micro¬ 
computers in their offices or homes. Records 
will also be made available on MELVYL, the 
University of California’s online union catalog. 

With Boolean search capabilities (a logical 
system for narrowing or broadening searches 
through the use of AND, OR, or AND NOT logic) 
and many more ways to search than were possi¬ 


ble in traditional card catalogs, Library users 
will be in a much better position to take advan¬ 
tage of the Library’s rich information resources. 

The State has also provided funding so that 
materials presently located in the Stack Annex 
in Inglewood — destined to be moved in 1987 to 
the Southern Regional Library Facility, to be 
built at the intersection of Veteran and Gayley 
— may have machine-readable records created 
for them. Initial work on this major project will 
focus on approximately 140,000 titles housed 
in the Stack Annex which have never been fully 
cataloged. These brieflisted materials are cur¬ 
rently represented in the University Research 
Library public catalog by only one card, usually 
under the author’s name, which contains a 
photoreduced copy of each book’s titlepage. 

G.W. 


ORION Update 


[ORION, the UCLA Library’s online information 
system, was described fully in the September 1982 
and October 1983 issues of the UCLA Librarian. 
Three different elements comprise a typical ORION 
search request: 1) the command, such as FIND; 2) the 
name of an index to be searched, such as names and 
titles (NT), names only (NA), or titles only (TI); and 
3) the keywords to be searched, such as the author’s 
name or significant words from the title. The first two 
components may be abbreviated to three letters, re¬ 
sulting in a search command that may look like this: 
“FNT ANSEL ADAMS RANGE LIGHT.” This can be 
translated: “Find a record that contains the four 
words “ANSEL and ADAMS and RANGE and 
LIGHT.” One of the results will be a record for Yosem- 
ite and the Range of Light by Ansel Adams. Other 
searches formatted in this manner are discussed in 
the following article. — Ed.] 

New ORION Search 
Features 

Because the ORION database will treble in 
size to over two million bibliographic records 
in the next few years, new search options have 
been implemented so that search results can be 
pinpointed with more precision. The ORION 
enhancements include the capability to limit 


retrieval by date of publication, by library, or by 
format. Users may also search specifically ei¬ 
ther under keywords in publication titles (FTI) 
or names (FNA), in addition to the more gener¬ 
alized FNT command which allows for search¬ 
ing under keywords appearing in either names 
or titles. The examples in the table on the next 
page illustrate the range of these options. 

Limit Capabilities 

By Date of Publication 

To limit retrieval to items published in a giv¬ 
en year or decade, add a / followed by a date 
to a FIND command. Thus FNT ANSEL ADAMS 
may be qualified as FNT ANSEL ADAMS/1977 
or FNT ANSEL ADAMS/197X. In the latter ex¬ 
ample, the X in 197X limits retrieval to items 
published in the 1970s. 

By Library 

To limit retrieval to publications held by a 
specific campus library, add a / followed by the 
two-letter code for a specific library. Thus FNT 
LILLIAN HELLMAN can be qualified as FNT 
LILLIAN HELLMAN/TA to limit retrieval to ma¬ 
terials owned by the Theater Arts Library. 
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By Format 

For several years, ORION users have been limit retrieval to music or audiovisual formats, 

able to limit retrieval to books or journals by FNT BACH/MUSIC will retrieve music scores, 

qualifying searches as follows: sheet music, and musical sound recordings. FNT 

CARDIOVASCULAR SYSTEM/AUDIOVISUAL 
FNT NEWSWEEK/J or FNT NEWSWEEK/JOURNALS will limit retrieval to films, filmstrips, audio- 

FNT SURGERY/B or FNT SURGERY/BOOKS visual kits, nonmusical sound recordings, 

videorecordings, and other audiovisual for- 
Similar qualifiers have now been introduced to mats. 

Comparison of ORION Search Results 
with Different FIND Commands and Limit Qualifiers 


ORION Search 

Retrieval Based on Keyword(s) in 

Results 

FNT higher education 

Name and title terms 

1389 

FTI higher education 

Title terms only (a subset of FNT) 

1251 

FNA higher education 

Name terms only (a subset of FNT) 

513 

FTI higher education/j 

Title terms only, limited to journals 

155 

FTI higher education/ep 

Title terms only, limited to materials 
available in the Education-Psychology 
Library 

1023 

FTI higher education/j,ep 

Title terms only, limited to journals 
available in the Education-Psychology 
Library 

138 

FNA higher education/1984 

Name terms only, limited to materials 
published in 1984 

108 

FNA higher education/b,198X 

Name terms only, limited to books 
published in the 1980s 

96 

FNT higher education/b,ep,1983 

Name and title terms, limited to books 
available in the Education-Psychology 
Library published in 1983 

78 

FNT Bach 

Name and title terms 

874 

FNT Bach Johann Sebastian 

Name and title terms (more specific name 
than above) 

514 

FNA Bach Johann Sebastian 

Name terms only (a subset of FNT) 

489 

FTI Bach Johann Sebastian 

Title terms only (a subset of FNT) 

62 

FNT Bach Johann Sebastian/music 

Name and title terms, limited to music 
formats (scores, sheet music, and music 
sound recordings) 

373 

FNT Bach Johann Sebastian/197X 

Name and title terms, limited to materials 
published in the 1970s 

40 

FNA Bach Johann Sebastian/1979 

Name terms only, limited to materials 
published in 1979 

29 

FNA Bach Johann Sebastian/j 

Name terms only, limited to journals 

9 
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An ORION training session in the University Research Library, conducted by reference librarian Jean Smith.The image on the large screen is a 
projection of the information that appeared on the ORION terminal screen. 


More Precise FIND Commands 

Since ORION first became available for pub¬ 
lic searching in September 1982, the standard 
command of FIND NT (abbreviated to FNT) has 
allowed users to search for any keyword(s) in 
name, title, or series fields. Two new subsets of 
the FNT command now provide additional and 
more precise search options. 

FIND TI (or FTI) searches ORION by any key¬ 
word in a title or series field. The FIND NA 
(FNA) command will retrieve records for any 
name (personal, corporate, or conference) that 
is used as an author, editor, or subject. 

For More Information 

Detailed instructions on these new ORION 


search features are available through ORION 
Online HELP displays. Users may also request a 
copy of the 1984 Brief Guide to Searching ORI¬ 
ON Online at all library public service points. A 
more detailed Complete Guide to Searching 
ORION, currently being revised as Office of Ac¬ 
ademic Computing Write-Up number 1001, will 
be mailed to the many UCLA faculty and staff 
members who search ORION from home or of¬ 
fice terminals. 

ORION training sessions are also offered by 
those campus libraries with public ORION ter¬ 
minals. To arrange for training sessions, users 
should contact the library in their subject area 
of interest or inquire at the Reference Desks in 
the University Research Library or the Biomed¬ 
ical Library. 

G.W., D.B. 


Southern Regional Library Facility Progress Report 


Preliminary drawings for the Southern Re¬ 
gional Library Facility were approved at the end 
of August 1984. (See the UCLA Librarian, April 
1984, for an earlier story on the facility.) These 
drawings are the product of Leidenforst/Horo- 
witz & Associates, consulting architects for the 
project. 

The shelving portion of the facility has been 
designed with three-tiered industrial shelving, 
eighteen inches deep for books and booklike 
materials, special sections to hold microform 


cabinets, and cases for maps and flat docu¬ 
ments. A user’s area will accommodate up to 
thirty-five patrons at a time. Staff areas will pro¬ 
vide maximum flexibility for changing work¬ 
loads and staffing patterns. 

The project is now in the working drawing 
phase, which includes reviews of the working 
drawings and documents beginning December 
21, and a bid period next March and April. Con¬ 
struction is expected to begin in mid-May 1985. 

C.B. 
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Ijele, Elephant of African Masks 

On Exhibit in the Powell Library Rotunda 


Among the diverse and varied art forms of the 
Igbo-speaking people of southeastern Nigeria, 
masquerades constitute the most spectacular 
displays. Intricately constructed masks and the 
Igbo religion are united in dynamic theatrical 
performances that fulfill complex social needs, 
from celebration to the embodiment of vengeful 
spirits. 

The greatest of all African masks, the Ijele, 
represents all aspects of Igbo material and spiri¬ 
tual life and is the only mask of high status and 
seniority that is considered relatively benign. In 
speaking of the Ijele, the Igbo say, Ijele bu enyi, 
“Ijele is an elephant,” referring both to its mon¬ 
umental size and its inherent power and invin¬ 
cibility. A variety of stuffed figures populate the 
largest masks and represent the spirit world, the 
everyday world of men engaged in daily activi¬ 
ties, and plant and animal life. Human figures 
are in the majority and are often arranged in 
scenes, while ancestors and spirits are repre¬ 
sented by effigies of other masquerades. An 
equestrian figure usually tops the mask and re¬ 
fers to the rarity and value of horses. 

The Ijele is the largest mask of tropical Africa 
— up to eighteen feet in height, eight feet in 
diameter, and weighing up to 200 pounds. The 
framework consists of a wood and palm midrib 
and liana discs supporting a mastlike armature 
of palm midrib. Attached to this frame is a pair 
of bent liana arches, with ladderlike spacers, 
that intersect some eight to ten feet above the 
discs and are reinforced with numerous vines 
and sticks. The entire framework is completely 
wrapped with colored cloth strips creating a 
kaleidoscopic rainbow effect and hundreds of 
tassels are attached to the arches and the rim of 
the base. Glitter is achieved through the appli¬ 
cation of mirrors, and an encircling python 
frames the foundation. Some of the Ijele feature 
enormous arms and hands that project from the 
sides as though to embrace a giant. 

Mask construction can occupy four men for 
six weeks, working eight to ten hours a day, sev¬ 
en days a week, and is characterized by rituals 
and sacrifices. Ijele artists are tailors and appli¬ 
que costume makers who first work indoors in 
seclusion and then move to an outdoor fenced 



The Ijele in Powell Library 

Photo by Ellen Hardy, Museum of Cultural History 


enclosure in the central village commons to as¬ 
semble the various parts of the mask. Through¬ 
out the entire process the artists must be fed, 
housed, and supplied with palm wine. 

The actual dancing of the mask takes place 
only on special occasions, usually at a major 
agricultural festival or the funeral of a great 
man. The day of the performance is filled with 
feasting, sacrifices, and music, as well as the 
appearance of other masquerade characters. 
Hundreds of spectators, including some who 
have traveled from distant villages just to wit¬ 
ness the spectacle, gather in the commons. Be¬ 
hind the enclosure, the top of the Ijele becomes 
visible as it is lifted onto the head of the carrier 
who has carefully prepared himself in advance 
with potent charms to avert evil. Hanging down 
from the central disc of the Ijele are twelve 
brightly appliqued panels, about six feet in 
length, designed to conceal the mask carrier; the 
panel directly in front is shorter than the others, 
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allowing the carrier to see directional signals 
given to him by another dancer. Directions are 
also given by the drummer who varies his 
rhythms according to a secret code. As the Ijele 
orchestra plays, the mask appears in the com¬ 
mons, moving in a slow, majestic fashion. The 
Ijele dances about fifteen minutes, moving 
around the entire clearing, gaining momentum, 
and stepping with improbable agility, and then 
returns to the enclosure amid shouts, applause, 
gunshots, and music. Minutes later the dancer 
emerges, dressed in his usual garb, and receives 
a hero’s welcome. 

In conjunction with the Museum of Cultural 
History’s exhibit, “Igbo Arts: Community and 


Cosmos,” at the UCLA Frederick S. Wight Art 
Gallery through November 25, a twelve-foot tall 
Ijele is on display in the Powell Library Rotunda 
through December 1. A variety of books on Igbo 
art and life, including the major works of 
Chinua Achebe, an Igbo and Africa’s most noted 
novelist (who has been appointed Regent’s Lec¬ 
turer for the fall quarter at UCLA), are also fea¬ 
tured in Powell Library. Both exhibitions are 
curated by Herbert M. Cole, Professor of Primi¬ 
tive Art History, UCSB, and are accompanied by 
a publication by Cole and Chike C. Aniakor, a 
noted Igbo scholar. 

Irina Averkieff 

Musuem of Cultural History 


A Scavenger Hunt for Eighteenth-Century Titles 


The Eighteenth-Century Short-Title Cata¬ 
logue (ESTC) is an automated, international 
bibliographical project to identify and locate all 
books and other letterpress materials published 
during the eighteenth century in the British 
Isles and North America and all materials pub¬ 
lished in English elsewhere in the world during 
the century. In some respects this is a continu¬ 
ation of two earlier efforts to record English 
books printed from 1475-1640 (Pollard and 
Redgrave) and 1641-1700 (Wing). Though the 
project is based at the British Library, ever since 
an American branch for the enterprise was 
founded at Louisiana State University in 1979, 
libraries across this country have been voluntar¬ 
ily contributing bibliographic records to aid in 
the compilation of the catalogue. 

< 

With its rich holdings of eighteenth-century 
materials, the UCLA Library has been among 
those American institutions actively contribut¬ 
ing to the ESTC. Though it is not possible to say 
precisely how the Library’s contributions mea¬ 
sure up against those made at other universities, 
UCLA has been, according to Holly Phelps of 
the ESTC’s Baton Rouge office, an especially 
regular and faithful supporter of the project. 
The Library sent in its first record (Clark Li¬ 
brary) on November 12, 1979, when the Ameri¬ 
can division of the project was only six weeks 
old, and now, nearly five years later, as the end- 
of-the-year deadline for the submission of 
records approaches, the Library can feel justifi¬ 
ably proud of its efforts for the ESTC. All of the 
Library’s special collections, and several of its 


branch libraries, have supplied records, and a 
numerical tally of these appears on the next 
page. 

Of the problems and issues raised in the 
course of the Library’s labors for the ESTC, par¬ 
ticularly interesting was one raised not long 
ago. The push to complete the reporting of 
known repositories of ESTC items kindled spec¬ 
ulation about the unknown number of eigh¬ 
teenth-century titles shelved among the two 
million volumes in the University Research Li¬ 
brary stacks. Such speculation in turn intro¬ 
duced the question of how to locate and retrieve 
these titles from the stacks. The ingenious solu¬ 
tion contrived to answer this question was to 
sponsor a scavenger hunt; and, after careful 
planning by James G. Davis of the Department of 
Special Collections, the hunt took place on Sat¬ 
urday, June 2, 1984. Suitable inducement for 
participation in this volunteer effort was pro¬ 
vided by University Librarian Russell Shank, 
who agreed to finance a dinner at Stratton’s Res¬ 
taurant in Westwood Village for the three most 
successful scavengers. In addition, each winner 
was given the opportunity to choose a dinner 
guest from the ranks of the Library Administra¬ 
tors or the Graduate School of Library and Infor¬ 
mation Science faculty. Furthermore, when the 
Baton Rouge office got wind of the plan, it came 
forward with rewards of its own: a package of 
Louisiana treats for the top scavenger and 
a pound of Louisiana coffee for each of the 
runners-ups. 
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Between opening time at 9:00 a.m. and clos¬ 
ing time at 5:00 p.m. on June 2, more than 2,400 
titles were retrieved, along with nearly a hun¬ 
dred seventeenth-century imprints (though 
hunters received no credit for these latter 
items). As expected the PR classification (En¬ 
glish literature) contained the largest number of 
ESTC titles, but scavenging also proved suc¬ 
cessful in the Ls (education), PQs (romance), Qs 
(science), and Zs (bibliography). When the final 
tabulations were in, contest coordinators iden¬ 
tified George Gibbs, Head of the Cataloging Di¬ 
vision, as top scavenger, and Dorothy McGarry, 
Head of the Catalog Section for the Physical 
Sciences and Technology Libraries, and Diana 
Thomas of the library school as the two runners- 
up. 


As the following figures show, the Library has 
contributed almost 30,000 records — an impres¬ 
sive number by any reckoning. It should be said 
that this figure could not have been achieved 
without the willingness of many dedicated staff 


members to shoulder an extra and significant 
workload in a period of stringency. 


Library Unit 

Biomedical Library History 
Division 

Chemistry Library 
Clark Library* 

Elmer Belt Library of 
Vinciana 

English Reading Room 
Geology-Geophysics 
Library 

Department of Special 
Collections* 

University Research 
Library stacks 


Number of Records 
702 

3 

18,221 

46 

96 

27 

6,877 

2,432 


TOTAL 28,404 


*Ahmanson Foundation support subsidized library school stu¬ 
dent staff for several years in these units, and this support is 
gratefully acknowledged. 


v.s. 


Inaugural Volume in Friends of the Library’s 

Publishing Venture Now Available 


In the March issue of the UCLA Librarian, it 
was reported that the Friends of the UCLA Li¬ 
brary had established a publishing program to 
make available worthy works dealing with the 
history and culture of the Los Angeles area. As 
was also noted at the time, the initial volume 
scheduled to appear under the aegis of the pro¬ 
gram was a reprinting of the fourth (and best) 
edition of Harris Newmark’s Sixty Years in 
Southern California: 1853-1913. The Friends 
are pleased to announce that the book has safely 
made its way through the presses and can now 
be purchased from: Dawson’s Bookshop, 535 
North Larchmont Boulevard, Los Angeles, Cali¬ 
fornia, 90004, (213) 469-2186. 



Copies may be obtained in person or by mail. 
The price of the volume is $25.00, and those 
making a mail order should add $1.32 for post¬ 
age and $1.63 for sales tax if they live in Los 
Angeles county and $1.50 if they live elsewhere 
in California. Mastercard and VISA will be ac¬ 
cepted for payment. 


An indispensable study for anyone interested 


in this region’s history, Sixty Years in Southern 
California is a work of Trollopean proportions. 
The text proper runs to some 650 pages and is 
augmented by thirty pages of appendices and 
fifty-eight pages of index; indeed, the exhaus¬ 
tive index entries for Los Angeles and its neigh- 
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boring communities provide in themselves a 
pretty fair education in local history. 
Newmark’s prose is straightforward, lively, and 
anecdotal, and his narrative is as entertaining as 
it is long. In addition to these deep and durable 
virtues, this current reprint boasts the superfi¬ 
cial one of an exceptionally handsome cover, 
which, according to knowledgeable parties, 
thoroughly eclipses all covers which have pre¬ 
viously graced the work. 

The Publication Fund of the Friends is again 
glad to acknowledge the generous contributions 
of Harris Newmark II, Harris Newmark III, Elea¬ 
nor Scharff, Theodore Weisman, and Jake 
Zeitlin. Without the support of these individ¬ 
uals the present publication would not have 
been possible. 

Perhaps there is no better way to conclude 
this notice than to cite a brief passage from 


W.W. Robinson’s introduction to Sixty Years 
in Southern California, in which Robinson 
observes: 

What gives Sixty Years in Southern California its 
vitality and lasting appeal? The answer is that it is a 
very personal and unique account of a dusty, muddy, 
adobe village emerging from pueblo days and of a 
young city rising in strength — told with intimacy, 
simplicity, and quiet humor. With the book’s wealth 
of individual recollections and the enormous num¬ 
ber of its characters, the volume is a delightful monu¬ 
ment to an outstanding pioneer and it continues to be 
Southern California’s landmark chronicle. 

The Friends of the UCLA Library are extreme¬ 
ly pleased to be able to bring this chronicle, 
which has been out of print for some years, back 
to the public. 

Timothy Steele 

Friends of the UCLA Library 


Current Library Exhibitions 


In the University Research Library (Main Lob¬ 
by): Considering Gertrude Stein: Selections 
from UCLA’s Gilbert A. Harrison Collection. On 
display through December. 

In the University Research Library (Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections): The Book Arts of 
Barry Moser at the University of California 
Press. On display through November 30. 

In the Biomedical Library: Biomedical Library: 
Resources, Services, and Facilities. On display 
through December 14. 

In the College Library: The Powell Library 


Building: Its Services and Collections. On dis¬ 
play through December 31. Igbo Ijele: Elephant 
Among African Masks. On display through 
December 1. 

In the English Reading Room: Banned Books. 
On display through December 31. 

In the Law Library: Recent Acquisitions of the 
David Bernard Memorial Aviation Law Library. 
On display through November 30. 

In the Rubsamen Music Library: Colin McPhee: 
Ethnomusicologist and Composer. On display 
through November 30. 
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Best Wishes for a Happy New Year 

from the UCLA Library Staff 



This woodcut illustration from Lucantonio Giunta’s 1552 Miss ale flomanum was selected to remind the UCLA Librarian’s readers that gifts are 
still one of the most important ways that major library collections are built and maintained. The Ahmanson Foundation provided the funds for 
the Department of Special Collections to purchase this and twelve other books at the London sale of W.R. Jeudwine’s collection last September. 
This copy, considerably annotated, is in a sixteenth-century German blind-stamped binding. The block was reused by Tommaso and Gio- 
vanmaria Giunta for their 1542 breviary, and Suroa Lisabetta Ridolfini’s copy, in a sixteenth-century fanfare binding, is also in the Department. 
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A Generous Gift for the Library 

from the Henry J. Bruman Educational Foundation 


Professor of Geography Emeritus Henry J. 
Bruman has been a friend and supporter of the 
UCLA Library for many years. Recently, through 
a grant from the Henry J. Bruman Educational 
Foundation, the Library has benefited from his 
and the Foundation’s assistance in acquiring 
several important additions to its collections. 

With funds provided by the Foundation, the 
University Research Library is purchasing the 
microfiche edition of the Borsenblatt fur den 
deutsche n Buchhandel, 1834-1945, a journal 
which documents the history of German pub¬ 
lishing during the period covered. In addition 
to presenting a record of changes and innova¬ 
tions in the business of printing and publishing, 
the Borsenblatt mirrors the intellectual and cul¬ 
tural movements of nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century Germany. 

The Map Library has also received funds 
through the Foundation to purchase approxi¬ 
mately 500 nautical charts produced by the 
Deutsches Hydrographisches Institut (the Ger¬ 
man Hydrographic Institute). The Institute is 
known for its excellence in charting coastal 
areas of the Baltic and North Seas, and particu¬ 
larly for its charts of areas of the Soviet Union 
not otherwise available. 

With additional funds provided by the Foun¬ 
dation, the Music Library is acquiring the Dic¬ 
tionary of American Hymnology: First Line In¬ 
dex, a companion work to the Bibliography of 


American Hymnals, a work providing biblio¬ 
graphic information on over 7,500 hymnals 
published in the Americas since 1640. The Dic¬ 
tionary, published in microfilm, indexes first- 
line citations for over 120,000 separate hymns 
(published in these hymnals) from denomina¬ 
tions as various as the Defenseless Mennonites, 
the General Six-Principle Baptists, and the 
Shakers, as well as the more established Protes¬ 
tant, Catholic, and Jewish sects. This compila¬ 
tion, the result of a project of some twenty-five 
years duration by the Hymn Society of America, 
will provide valuable information not only for 
scholars of church music, but also for research¬ 
ers interested in social, cultural, and religious 
history. 

Finally, the Foundation has continued to sup¬ 
port the Library’s purchase of the Dictionary 
Catalog of the Research Libraries of the New 
York Public Library, 1911—1971. This important 
reference work, now complete in 800 volumes, 
was the subject of an earlier article in the UCLA 
Librarian (April, 1982) and the support of its 
purchase was the occasion for a reception hon¬ 
oring Professor Bruman for his many acts of gen¬ 
erosity toward UCLA during his long career. 
Such enlightened support allows the Library to 
enhance its already rich collections with sig¬ 
nificant works which would otherwise be diffi¬ 
cult to acquire, to the benefit of scholars and 
students in many disciplines. 

E.S. 


First Rare Book in Space (or Biomed has the Right Stuff) 


An eighteenth-century Greek and Latin edi¬ 
tion of Hippocrates’ Aphorisms, belonging to 
the History and Special Collections Division of 
the UCLA Biomedical Library, has traveled in 
space with Dr. Anna Fisher, one of the astro¬ 
nauts who flew aboard the Space Shuttle Dis¬ 
covery, launched from Cape Canaveral on No¬ 
vember 8, 1984. 

A UCLA undergraduate and medical school 
alumna, Dr. Fisher asked to take something with 
her up to space that represented the UCLA 


School of Medicine. “We were attracted by the 
notion of finding a symbol of medicine’s his¬ 
torical linkages between what is ancient and 
enduring and what is new and swiftly chang¬ 
ing,” said Dean Mellinkoff of the UCLA School 
of Medicine. 

The 1765 edition of the Aphorisms is in “very 
sound condition,” according to Victoria Steele, 
Head of the History and Special Collections Di¬ 
vision. “It’s an attractive duodecimo bound in 
full leather with a coat of arms stamped on the 
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upper and lower boards. The paper is white and 
fresh and shows no signs of embrittlement 
whatever.” 

The first of Hippocrates’ Aphorisms is per¬ 
haps the most famous: ‘‘Life is short, the art 
long, timing is exact, experience treacherous, 


A New Challenge 

The Reference Department will lose one of its 
most revered reference librarians in January, 
1985, when William Osuga moves upstairs full¬ 
time as Acting Head of the Oriental Library. 
Since July, 1984, Bill has served as the Oriental 
Library’s acting head on a part-time basis, while 
still fulfilling his responsibilities in the Refer¬ 
ence Department as Head of Interlibrary Ser¬ 
vices. Bill has agreed to continue as Acting 
Head of the Oriental Library until his retirement 
at the end of June, 1986, in order to facilitate the 
efforts (which he has already begun) to utilize 
ORION capabilities to streamline and standard¬ 
ize the Oriental Library’s acquisition, catalog¬ 
ing, and processing procedures. 

During his tenure as Head of Interlibrary Ser¬ 
vices, Bill amassed extensive experience with 
the Online Computer Library Center database 
(OCLC), the largest cataloging database on the 
North American continent; WYLBUR, a soft¬ 
ware system which includes word processing 
and statistical capabilities; and other automa¬ 
tion developments of importance to libraries. 
His demonstrated expertise will greatly facili¬ 
tate the efforts of the Oriental Library staff to 
take advantage of the Chinese-Japanese-Korean 
(CJK) automation developments by the Re¬ 
search Libraries Information Network (RLIN) 
and OCLC. 

Among Bill’s academic and professional ac¬ 
complishments are a Certificate in Japanese 
from the Military Intelligence Language School, 
and a B.A. and M.A. from UC Berkeley in phi¬ 
losophy and history, respectively. Bill’s M.L.S. 
was also earned at Berkeley while he worked 
part-time in the university’s renowned East Asi¬ 
atic Library. In 1956, Bill was appointed as a 
reference and interlibrary loans librarian at 
UCLA, and from 1960-65 worked in the Govern- 


judgment difficult.” 

Hippocrates’ Aphorisms and paintings by Dr. 
Don Paglia, UCLA School of Medicine, are fea¬ 
tured in an exhibit entitled Visions of the Space 
Shuttle, on display in the Biomedical Library 
through January. 


for William Osuga 



William Osuga 


ment Publications section, before becoming 
Head of Interlibrary Services in 1965. 

In 1969, Bill succumbed to the entreaties of 
the University Library at UC Davis, where he 
served for three years, first as Head of the Refer¬ 
ence Department, and later, as Head of the Gov¬ 
ernment Documents Department (the latter in¬ 
cluded the library’s maps and microcopy col¬ 
lections). In 1972, the UCLA Library was 
successful in enticing him to return as Head of 
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Interlibrary Services, where his innovative and 
highly successful efforts to realize the best pos¬ 
sible “turnaround” times for interlibrary loan 
requests caused Bill to be known among his 
colleagues as the “Czar of Interlibrary Loans.” 

It is interesting to note that in The University 
of California Libraries: a Plan for Development, 
issued by the Office of the Executive Director of 
University wide Library Planning in 1977, the 
measures described that had already achieved 
improvements in interlibrary lending proce¬ 
dures, such as “proxy borrowing” and a “round 
robin” system of automatic routing of requests, 
were all initiated by Bill. In 1969 he was ap¬ 
pointed the founding chairman of the UC Li¬ 
brary Council’s Subcommittee on Interlibrary 
Loans and held that post until 1971. He ar¬ 
ranged and chaired organizational and policy¬ 
setting meetings with interlibrary loan repre¬ 
sentatives from the nine campus library sys¬ 
tems, initiated the Universitywide Intercampus 
Interlibrary Loan (ILL) code, and set the pattern 
for regional and statewide ILL meetings which 
continue to this day. In addition, Bill has re¬ 
peatedly contributed valuable service to some 
of the UC Library Council’s ad hoc committees, 


such as the Committee on Statewide Library Ac¬ 
cess Measures, which in 1975-76 first gave oper¬ 
ational meaning to the “single University Li¬ 
brary system” concept, and the Committee on 
Interlibrary Loan Problems, which contributed 
significantly to the establishment of UC Library 
policy with respect to the charging of ILL fees. 

As a reference librarian, Bill has long been 
recognized as having that elusive combination 
of comprehensive knowledge, the highest stan¬ 
dards of courteous public service, and great 
warmth and humor. He has given lectures on 
such topics as the bibliographical sources for 
the study of demographic, industrial, and urban 
aspects of Chinese cities; the bibliography and 
methods of research in Japanese; and informa¬ 
tion, retrieval for epidemiology and preventive 
medicine. He has truly set an example for those 
of us who try to be both administrators and 
dedicated reference librarians. Consolation for 
us, Bill’s devoted Reference Department col¬ 
leagues, lies in the fact that we shall continue to 
work together on the new challenges facing the 
Oriental Library. 

A.H. 


UCLA Oral History Program Highlights 


Sixty people attended the annual fall work¬ 
shop of the Southwest Oral History Association, 
hosted by the UCLA Oral History Program, at 
the Sunset Canyon Recreation Center. The No¬ 
vember 17 meeting included sessions on Los 
Angeles Black Leadership, Mexican Americans 
in the Tucson, Arizona region, and the Los 
Angeles Holocaust Documentation Project. 
Cathryn Gallacher, this year’s Gold Shield in¬ 
tern from the Graduate School of Library and 
Information Science, introduced meeting par¬ 
ticipants to a survey of oral history collections 
throughout the Southwest that will be conduct¬ 
ed over the next several months. The oral his¬ 
tory programs at UCLA, Claremont Graduate 
School, and California State University, Fuller¬ 
ton have taken the lead in launching the survey, 
which will result in a published directory in 
1985. 

John B. Jackson, Class of ’27, was presented 


with his completed oral history transcript 
following a dinner arranged by Gold Shield, 
Alumnae of UCLA, on October 14. The 415- 
page volume, entitled Devoted Alumnus: John 
B. Jackson, focuses upon Jackson’s roles as 
Alumni Association executive secretary from 
1939-55 and head of the UCLA Publications 
Service from 1961-72. Also in attendance at the 
dinner was John E. Canaday, former University 
of California Regent and Alumni Association 
officer, whose oral history interview was com¬ 
pleted in 1975. 

Other volumes shelved by the Oral History 
Program in the past several months include in¬ 
terviews with Gilmor Brown, Pasadena Play¬ 
house Pioneer; Leon Levitch, A Twentieth-Cen¬ 
tury Romantic Temperament: L’artiste doit 
aimer; and Irving Blum, At the Ferus Gallery. 

D.E.T. 
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Seventeenth-Century Set of Plant Specimens 

Presented to the Rijksherbarium 


A rare three-volume set of dried and anno¬ 
tated plant specimens, from the Biomedical Li¬ 
brary’s collection, was presented by Dr. Arthur 
C. Gibson, Director of the UCLA Botanical Gar¬ 
den, to the Rijksherbarium, the Botanical Gar¬ 
den of the University of Leiden, The Nether¬ 
lands, on September 27, 1984. The Hortus 
Siccus contains specimens that were collected 
and compiled in 1669 by the Dutch pharmacist 
Antonius Gaymans. 

In 1964, the set was obtained by rare book 
dealer Jake Zeitlin and, with a recommendation 
from Dr. Mildred E. Mathias, Director of the 
UCLA Botanical Garden then, to Louise Dar¬ 
ling, Biomedical Librarian at that time, it was 
purchased for the Biomedical Library’s Collec¬ 
tion. The set was housed in the UCLA her¬ 
barium, where from 1971-1977 it was rebound 
by Margaret Lecky. 

The Hortus Siccus is presumed to be the third 
oldest Dutch plant collection in existence, as 
noted by Professor Frans A. Stafleu, a distin¬ 
guished Dutch taxonomist from the University 
of Utrecht, during his visit to UCLA several 
years ago. Coincidentally, the UCLA Biomedi¬ 
cal Library also owned the oldest Dutch her¬ 
barium (1566); it was presented to the Univer¬ 
sity of Utrecht in 1979. 



From left to right, Elwin V. Svenson, Vice-Chancellor for Institution¬ 
al Relationships, the three-volume Hortus Siccus, and Dr. Arthur C. 
Gibson, Director of the UCLA Botanical Garden. 


that the scholastic value of the Hortus Siccus 
would be much greater in The Netherlands, 
where biohistorical research on such early col¬ 
lections is being conducted. Accordingly, Chan¬ 
cellor Charles E. Young authorized the presenta¬ 
tion of the collection to the Rijksherbarium. 


Dr. Gibson and his colleagues determined 


A.B. 


Library Staff in Print and Program 


Robert Bellanti, Head of the Graduate School 
of Management Library, has been elected Trea¬ 
surer for the Southern California Chapter of the 
Special Libraries Association for the 1984/85 
term. 

Mr. Bellanti and Eloisa Yeargain, a librarian 
in the Management Library, taught a workshop 
on “Business Reference Sources” at the Nevada 
Library Association (NLA) meeting in Ely, 
Nevada during October, 1984. The Nevada State 
Library, NLA’s Northwest District, and the Ref¬ 


erence and Information Services of Nevada sec¬ 
tions sponsored the workshop. Attendees in¬ 
cluded librarians from the Nevada State Library, 
as well as from public, community college, and 
university libraries in Nevada. 

Marsha Berman, Associate Music Librarian, 
was elected Chair of the Commission on Service 
and Training during the meeting of the Interna¬ 
tional Association of Music Libraries, Archives, 
and Documentation Centers in Como, Italy, dur¬ 
ing September, 1984. The Commission provides 
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a forum for the discussion of current music 
librarian education and training activities in 
member countries. 

Norma Corral, a reference librarian in the 
University Research Library, will continue as 
chair of the Subcommittee on Reference Ser¬ 
vices of the Seminar on the Acquisition of Latin 
American Library Materials (SALALM) for 1984/ 
85. Ms. Corral and Eudora Loh, a librarian in 
Public Affairs Service, both participated in a 
workshop on “English Language Sources in Lat¬ 
in American Reference Service” during 
SALALM’s annual conference held at the Uni¬ 
versity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill in June, 
1984. 

At the fifth National Hispanic Conference 
on Health and Human Services in September, 
1984, Ms. Corral presented a talk and online 
demonstration entitled “The Appropriate Use 
of Commercial Databases to Access Information 
on Hispanics.” 

Jo Crawford, a librarian in ORION User Ser¬ 
vices, has been appointed Assistant Editor of 
COGNOTES, the official conference newsletter 
of the American Library Association (ALA), for 
the 1985 Midwinter and Annual Conferences. 

Leon Ferder, Slavic Bibliographer, has been 
elected to a three-year term as Secretary of the 
Slavic and East European Section of the Associ¬ 
ation of College and Research Libraries (ACRL). 

Stephen M. Fry, Music Librarian, had two of 
his bibliographies published in local journals. 
“Guide to the Archival Film and TV Music Col¬ 
lections in the UCLA Music Library” appeared 
in the summer issue of The Cue Sheet, the news¬ 
letter of the Society for the Preservation of Film 
Music. “Selected Sources for the Study of Wom¬ 
en in Music” appeared in the MLASCC Newslet¬ 
ter, published by the Music Library Association, 
Southern California Chapter; this work was 
subsequently revised and published as a book¬ 
let through the International Congress on Wom¬ 
en in Music. Mr. Fry also compiled the bibliog¬ 
raphy for a booklet to accompany a traveling 
exhibit entitled, “The Story of All-Women Or¬ 
chestras in California.” The exhibit project 
was sponsored by the California Council for the 
Humanities. 


Thomas K. Fry, College Librarian, has been 
elected Chair of the Undergraduate Librarians 
Discussion Group, a subdivision of ACRL, for 
1984/85. 

Charlotte Georgi, Management Bibliographer, 
is the author of the Foreward for the 1984 edi¬ 
tion of Ward’s Directory of 51,000 Largest U.S. 
Corporations (Baldwin H. Ward Publications, 
1984). Ms. Georgi is also the author of an article 
entitled “A Baker’s Dozen Plus: Management 
Magazines for the Serials Librarian” that ap¬ 
peared in The Serials Librarian, Vol. 9 (1), Fall, 
1984. 

Elaine Graham, a librarian in the Biomedical 
Library’s Pacific Southwest Regional Medical 
Library Service, and Sharon Wheeler, a Gradu¬ 
ate School of Library and Information Science 
student and staff member of the University Re¬ 
search Library’s Technical Services Depart¬ 
ment, are among the authors of an article enti¬ 
tled “Salary Survey of the Medical Library 
Group of Southern California and Arizona” that 
appeared in the Bulletin of the Medical Library 
Association, July, 1984. 

Esther Grassian, a reference librarian in the 
College Library, has been appointed as a mem¬ 
ber of the ACRL Bibliographic Instruction Sec¬ 
tion’s Policy and Planning Committee for 1984/ 
86. Ms. Grassian continues as a member of the 
ACRL Task Force on Support of New Committee 
Members and Committee Chairs. 

Carlos B. Hagen, Head of the Map Library, 
delivered a paper entitled “Cartography and 
Geopolitics: An Inter-American Perspective,” 
at the annual meeting of the North American 
Cartographic Information Society in Pittsburgh, 
during October, 1984. 

Eudora Loh and Roberta Medford, librarians 
in the Public Affairs Service, have compiled 
Statistical Sources on the California Hispanic 
Population 1984: A Preliminary Survey, pub¬ 
lished jointly by the California Spanish Lan¬ 
guage Data Base in Oakland, California, and the 
UCLA Chicano Studies Research Center. 

Mona McCormick, a reference librarian in 
the University Research Library, has been ap¬ 
pointed to the Editorial Board of Reference 
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Books Bulletin, a publication which reviews 
reference material for Booklist. 

Kate Pecarovich, a librarian in the Law Li¬ 
brary, has been elected to the office of Vice- 
President/President-elect of the Southern Cali¬ 
fornia Technical Processing Group, an affiliate 
of ALA’s Resource and Technical Services Divi¬ 
sion, for 1984/86. 

Velma Salabiye, American Indian Studies 
Center Librarian, has coauthored with James 
Young, “American Indian Leaders and Leader¬ 
ship of the Twentieth Century: A Bibliographic 
Essay,” an article that appeared in Journal of the 
West, Vol. 23 (3), July, 1984. 

Rita Scherrei, Director of Administrative 
Systems & Personnel Services for the Library, 
has been selected co-chair of the ACRL Person¬ 
nel Administrators and Staff Development Of¬ 
fices Discussion Group, together with Janet 
Paulek of Emory University. 

Oscar Sims, Social Science Bibliographer, 
has been elected to the Executive Board of the 
Black Caucus, ALA, for a three-year term. 

Jean Smith, a librarian in the University Re¬ 
search Library Reference Department, is the au¬ 
thor of an article entitled “Information: Public 
or Private?”, that appeared in Special Libraries, 
October, 1984. 

Elizabeth Stephenson, Data Archivist at the 
Institute for Social Science Research, was invit¬ 
ed to attend a conference at the Henry A. Mur¬ 
ray Research Center at Radcliffe College in Oc¬ 
tober, 1984. Ms. Stephenson and ISSR Director, 
Marilynn B. Brewer, presented a paper entitled 
“The Use of National Health Statistics to Study 
Women’s Lives: Some Methodological Points.” 
Also during October, Ms. Stephenson attended 
the Association of Public Data Users Confer¬ 
ence in Washington where she was the modera¬ 
tor for a panel discussion on “Issues in Adjust¬ 
ing the Decennial Census for Undercount.” 

Sherry Terzian, Director of the Mental Health 
Information Service, UCLA Neuropsychiatric 
Institute, presented a paper on “The Profession¬ 
al Work Program for Outpatients at the UCLA 


Neuropsychiatric Institute” at the World Psy¬ 
chiatric Association Regional Symposium on 
Psychiatric Rehabilitation in Rome during Oc¬ 
tober, 1984. 

Eunice Ting, a librarian in the Biomedical Li¬ 
brary, has been appointed to chair the newly 
formed Scholarship and Research Grants Task 
Force of the Chinese-American Librarians Asso¬ 
ciation, an affiliate of ALA. Ms. Ting has also 
been invited to serve on the Advisory Commit¬ 
tee of the Chinese Culture Service, Inc. for the 
project of revising the next edition of the Direc¬ 
tory of Chinese Librarians. 

Amy Ching-Fen Tsiang, a librarian in the Ori¬ 
ental Library, has been reappointed to serve 
on the Finance Committee of ALA’s Chinese- 
American Librarians Association for 1984/85. 
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Music in the Rotunda 


The College Library and the Music Depart¬ 
ment proudly present the UCLA Madrigal Sing¬ 
ers in “A Twelfth Night Concert of Music of the 
Season,” conducted by Donn Weiss. The perfor¬ 
mance will take place in the College Library 


Rotunda, Powell Library Building, at 8 p.m. on 
Saturday, January 12, 1985. Tickets are free 
upon request at the College Library Reference 
Desk on the second floor of Powell Library. 


Current Library Exhibitions 


In the University Research Library (Main Lob¬ 
by): Considering Gertrude Stein: Selections 
from UCLA’s Gilbert A. Harrison Collection. On 
display through January 31. 

In the University Research Library (Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections): The Book Arts of 
Barry Moser at the University of California 
Press. On display through January 31. 

In the Biomedical Library: Visions of the Space 
Shuttle, featuring paintings by Don Paglia, 


M.D., and the Biomedical Library’s copy of Hip¬ 
pocrates’ Aphorisms (1756), carried into space 
by Anna Fisher, M.D., graduate of the UCLA 
School of Medicine. On display through Janu¬ 
ary 31. 

In the College Library: Lawrence Clark Powell: 
Books in My Baggage, on display through Feb¬ 
ruary 17; Rounce fr Coffin Club Western Book 
Exhibition, on display from February 18 
through March 15. 
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